





THE VOICE OF SPRING. 


By LEWIS MORRIS. 


HEN birds salute the loitering dawn 
And faint warm sunbeams waked the bee, 

From the dim fields of Memory 
The veil is year by year withdrawn. 
The dear dead Springs revive once more, 
And I grow young again ; 
Sweet is the world again as ’twas of yore; 
The thought of parted joys is precious pain. 
Woo the pale flowers, blithe bee, sing, rippling voice, 
Rejoice, be glad, and I too will rejoice! 


When the white pear-bloom lights the wall, 

And gilly-flowers embalm the air ; 

When shining chestnut-cases fall 

And lilacs cluster fair ; 

When ’mid the bursting coverts show 

The blue-eyed violets and the wind-flowers’ snow, 
Or starry celandines with shining gold, 

The old dead Springs, forgot by all but me, 
Their vanished blooms unfold. 

Can I forget the buried years? 

Not then, not then, shall I forget 

Life’s fresh dawns dewy-wet. 

Sing, thrush, flute, starling, hover, wanton bee, 
And let me feel a rapture dimmed by happy tears. 


What gives the youngling Spring a tongue to call? 
Till with swift step the ghostly Past draws nigh. 
Our Midsummers are dumb; 
No voice is theirs nor spell which can enthrall ; 
Their painted garden-glories high and sweet 
Blow silently and fleet unheeded by ; 
No message brings the white rose or the red 
From Junes remote and dead. 
Nay, even the cloistered lilies virginal 
Awake no stirrings of unrest divine. 
The autumnal glories fine, 
From ripeness to decay 
Are mute, and pass away. 
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THE VOICE OF SPRING. 


The reddening orchards and the yellowing wheat 
Steal by with noiseless feet. 

The glowing pageant marching voicelessly 

On its appointed way till Winter come. 

These flower within the Present, or bear fruit ; 

But all their Past is mute, 

And the dead days of winter speak no word 

Of years long done, nor touch an answering chord. 


But not a snowdrop lights the wintry gloom, 

And not a crocus flames from out the grass, 

And not a primrose smiles on bank or lea, 

And not a cherry hides its sprays in bloom ; 

But suddenly for me 

The grey mists lift, the gathered shadows pass, 

The undying Past once more begins to be. 

The daisy and the lamb upon the field 

Are wonders new-revealed ; 

Youth’s long-strange thoughts return, the world grows gay, 
And with the increasing day 

The tide of Time ebbs refluent, and I seem 

To hear again the hurrying, high-voiced stream 

Laugh by Life’s founts; for whom long since the deep, 
Slow-footed, rolls asleep 

Through gray Autumnal marshes to the silent sea. 


Then wake, oh world, again, 

Dear vanished Springs, revive for young and old, 

Shine morning-years with scarce-abated gold ; 

Return, oh sweet half-pain, 

That comest of remembrance of years done. 

A little while we tarry ’neath the sun ; 

Let us not all forget 

The treasure of long hope redoubled by regret : 

The Springtides of the soul, which in that strange new birth 
Shall blossom once again, if never else on Earth. 

















HAM HOUSE. 
BELONGING TO THE EARL OF DYSART. 
By LADY SUDELEY. 
With Illustrations by H. W. BREWER, and from Photographs. 


ORE than two hundred years have come and gone since the time when Macaulay 

tells us Ham was celebrated for its ‘‘more than Italian luxury, with its 

busts, fountains and aviaries,” yet still the sombre beauty of the stately old red brick 

house on the banks of the Thames, surrounded by its leafy avenues, attracts the 
wonder and interest of the passer by. 

Tradition positively asserts that the iron gates which face the river have never been 
unlocked since a Stewart king passed out, but tradition errs, like all things human, 
though until lately these gates have only been opened on special occasions. At all 
events it is ‘‘ open sesame ” to those of my readers who care to wander through them 
some summer afternoon and accompany me past the statue of Father Thames and up 
the stone steps which lead to the hall door on which is carved T.M.V. the initials of Sir 
Thomas Vavasour, by 
whom the house was 
built, and the date of 
the building 1610. 
But before entering 
the house, let me give 
a brief sketch of its 
past history. 

Ham House was 
for a short time a 
royal residence and 
Prince Henry the 
eldest son of James I. 
dwelt here during 
part of his brief life. 
In 1643 Charles I. 
granted the manors 
Ham and Hatch and 
the house at Ham to 
the favourite friend of 
his boyhood, William 
Murray, creating him 
Earl of Dysart. 

Like some other 
Scotch titles this 
peerage descends in 
the female line in de- 
fault of direct male 
heirs. Two beautiful 
women have reigned 





at Ham House as ELIZABETH MURRAY, COUNTESS OF DYSART. 
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Countesses of Dysart in their own right and their lives are especially linked with its 
annals. The first of these was Elizabeth Murray, elder daughter of the First Earl of 
Dysart. Her first husband was Sir Lionel Tollemache of Helmingham, or Talmash as it 
was then spelt, a Suffolk baronet of very ancient pedigree, by him she had two sons and 
one daughter. Her eldest son succeeded to the title and from him are descended the 
present Earl of Dysart and Lord Tollemache of Helmiigham. She married secondly 
that most unscrupulous of ministers, the Duke of Lauderdale. They had no children, 
and the Dukedom of Lauderdale became extinct at his death. Of this Countess of 
Dysart, better known as Duchess of Lauderdale, we read, ‘‘ She took upon herself to 
determine everything. She sold all places, and was wanting in no method which 
could bring her money, which she lavished with the most profuse vanity. She was 
a woman of great beauty, but of still greater parts. She had a wonderful quickness 
of apprehension and an amazing vivacity in conversation. She had studied not only 














NORTH, OR RIVER FRONT OF HAM HOUSE. 


Divinity and History, but Mathematics and Philosophy. She was violent in every- 
thing ; a violent friend, a much more violent enemy. She had a restless ambition, 
and lived at vast expense and was enormously covetous.” She just lived to see the 
flight of James the Second, and accession of William and Mary, and died in 1697. 

Possibly this account of her, may be dictated by an enemy as ‘‘ violent” as herself. 
However this may be, we must not overlook the many temptations that must have 
beset this clever, ambitious and beautiful wife of Lauderdale, in whom, we are told, 
‘*the immorality which was epidemic among the politicians of that age, appeared in 
its most malignant type.” 

A striking contrast to her imperious ancestress in all the moral qualities, Louisa 
Tollemache, Countess of Dysart in her own right, was also greatly her superior in 
beauty, and not far short of her rival in intellect. She was the eldest surviving 
daughter of the third Earl of Dysart, and outliving her five brothers, none of 
whom left any children, she succeeded to the title in the year 1821. She married 
Mr. John Manners a wealthy Lincolnshire Squire by whom she had a large family. 
When she became Countess of Dysart her children assumed the name of Tollemache. 
Revered and beloved by all who knew her, she died at Ham House in the year 
1840 at the age of ninty-six, and was succeeded by her grandson who was grand- 
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father to the present Earl. Between the lives of these two Countesses many 
successive Earls lived, died and were gathered to their fathers, and fifty years have 
now elapsed since the death of Louisa Countess of Dysart. One generation after 
another have passed away, but each possessor of Ham in his turn has left practically 
unchanged and unaltered, the suite of rooms known as the state rooms, and furnished 
and decorated with their characteristic love of lavish expenditure, by the Duke and 
Duchess of Lauderdale in the time of Charles II. 

A curious old inven- 
tory was lately dis- 
covered, stowed away in 
a lumber room, of the 
contents of the house 
after it had been fur- 
nished by their Graces 
of Lauderdale. Familiar 
objects in familiar places 
are recognized by those 
who look over this in- 
ventory and are well 
acquainted with the in- 
terior of the house and 
its time honoured me- 
morials of the past. We 
have lingered too long 
outside the old door, 
yet before I lift the latch 
I would have it clearly 
understood that though 
Ham contains many fine 
pictures, objets dart and 
some most valuable old 
books, many other of 
the ‘‘ stately homes of 
England” possess col- 
lections more rich and 
rare. Its claim for 
special interest rests in 
the fact that within a few 
miles of London is to be 
found this authentic and 
historic relic of bygone 
days and bygone splen- 
dour. 


“Here all things in their 
place remain 
As they were order’d 
ages since. 
Therefore let any who 
cares not for ancient re- , 
minisciences close these joyisa, COUNTESS OF DYSART, FROM THE PICTURE BY SIR JOSHUA 
pages. Doubtless they REYNOLDS AT HAM HOUSE. 
will be of the same mind, 
as a distinguished lady long since dead_and gone, who, after being taken over the 
house, remarked that she could see no charm ‘‘in a worn out old house full of worn 
out old furniture.” But let those who like, follow me through the massive old door 
into the interior. In the entrance hall, with its flooring of black and white marble, 
are many fine full length portraits, amongst them Charlotte Countess of Dysart, by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and Louisa Countess of Dysart, when she was Lady Louisa 
Manners and in the zenith of her beauty. 
Passing through the hall we turn on our left into a small private chapel, to look at 
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a prayer book which lies on the altar, and was the gift of Charles I. to William Murray 
Earl of Dysart, and on its cover the royal arms are richly embroidered. It was in 
this chapel, during the life-time of Louisa Countess of Dysart, that her beautiful 
grand-daughter, Maria Tollemache, became the wife of the first Marquis of Ailesbury. 
No other wedding has ever been celebrated there except that of the present writer. 
Passing out of the chapel, let us ascend the grand staircase. The steps are of 
polished wood, and the bannisters very fine specimens of the elaborate wood carving 
for which the 17th century was famous. A door on the first floor leads us to the 
central point of interest, the state apartments. The first of these is the round gallery 
overlooking the hall—A fine picture of the Duke and Duchess of Lauderdale by 
Sir Peter Lely faces us as we enter. From this gallery we pass on into several other 
rooms opening into each other all more or less full of interest. As we go through 
the north drawing-room, we not unnaturally admire the handsome cabinet of carved 








THE LONG GALLERY. 


ivory inlaid with sandal wood, the value of which must have been almost priceless at 
the time it was purchased. A door to our right leads us into a very small but richly 
decorated room in which are treasured many gems, one of the most remarkable being 
a water-colour miniature of Catharine Bruce, wife of the First Earl of Dysart, painted 
by Hoskings in the year 1658 and keeping all its original freshness. Here also in a 
small cabinet is to be seen a lock of the hair of the ill-fated favourite of Elizabeth, 
Robert Devereux Earl of Essex, who was a maternal ancestor of the Earl of Dysart. 
Through six generations it was handed down from mother to daughter till it came 
into possession of Grace Cartaret, Countess of Dysart, and since then has been 
carefully preserved by her descendants at Ham House, so its authenticity is beyond 
suspicion. But we must stay no longer in this bewitching little miniature room, but 
stroll into the long gallery—a long narrow room the depth of the house from north 
to south with a bow window at each end. 

On the north side, through the thick foliage of the trees, we catch a glimpse of 
the silvery Thames, while from the opposite window the eye rests on a broad ter- 
race, a large stretch of green sward and beyond are the tall dark-crowned Scotch 
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firs said to be the first ever planted in English soil. The long gallery contains a 
fine collection of Vandykes, some of them are family portraits, but many of them 
represent historical characters. General Monk, Sir Harry Vane, Charles I. Henrietta 
Maria, Charles II. Lauderdale, and last, but certainly not least, the artist himself are 
to be found looking down on a room with which many of them must once have been 
so familiar, and which would seem to them but little changed could they wake from 
their long sleep and enter it again in this latter end of the nineteenth century. 
Still would they find the beautiful inlaid tables, the cabinets with their secret drawers 
ranged round the room as of yore. The chairs, in which they were used to sit, 
covered with the 
same rich and, need- 
less to say, durable 
stuffs, would be re- 
cognized in their 
ancient places in 
this and the adjoin- 
ing rooms. They 
are mostly high- 
backed arm-chairs, 
many of them of 
the shape now so 
much in vogue. No 
sofas are to be seen, 
but in their stead 
are a few most lux- 
urious chairs, very 
wide, with the 
softest of seats and 
well-stuffed bolsters 
(for if these chairs 
have a fault it is 
that they go too far 
back for people of 
ordinary size) ; they 
at all events prove 
the fact that in the 
days of the merry 
monarch our an- 
cestors had lucid 
intervals in their 
views of comfort 
and loved to loll 
and lounge as much 
as their descend- 
ants, when they 
could get the 
chance. These THE DUKE OF LAUDERDALF, FROM THE PICTURE IN THE GALLERY. 
chairs are covered 

in Genoese velvet, and if we turn the bolster we find that where they have not been 
exposed to the light, the colours retain all the brightness of their youthful days of two 
hundred years ago. 

From the south end of the long gallery we pass through a small room which 
must once have been ‘‘a harmony” in blue and silver into the cabal room. Here 
all is the same as in the time when those five unprincipled ministers, the initial 
letters of whose names (Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, Lauderdale) make 
up the word Cabal, used to hold their secret cabinets. On the walls hang finely- 
preserved pieces of English tapestry, made at some tapestry works which formerly 
existed at Mortlake and represeniing rural amusement. Oh! if the figures on that 
tapestry could for a few short minutes leave their sports and pastimes and speak 
to us, what revelations might not they make! They would give us instances of 
the ‘fiery and imperious temper” of Clifford as he vainly tried to check the 
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corrupt intrigues 

of his colleagues; 

the ‘‘ cosmopoli- 

tan indifference” 

of Arlington; the 

satiety of the 

fickle Bucking- 

ham; the ‘‘ selfish 

ambition ”’ of 

Ashley ; and the 

“dishonest .. ank- 

ness” of the 

traitorous Lau- 

derdale. But as 

no benevolent 

genius appears to 

endow these 

brave men and 

fair women with 

the gift of speech 

for our especial 

benefit, we must 

leave them to 

3 —< = their own devices 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY CHAIRS, WITH ORIGINAL UPHOLSTERING, and enter the 
Duchess of Lau- 

derdale’s boudoir, which adjoins the cabal room. On the polished parquet floor 
we notice the monogram E.D.L. surmounted by the ducal coronet. At the end 
of this room are two handsome old arm-chairs vis-a-vis to each other, where the 
Duke and Duchess were supposed to have discussed state secrets or settled their 


THE ‘‘CABAL”’ ROOM. 


conjugal differences. One of the dark, mysterious staircases, with which the house 
abounds, leads from this room to a room formerly known as the yellow-satin room but 
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long since modernized. Here John Duke of Argyll, who was grandson to the Duchess 
of Lauderdale, first saw the light of day. 

As we retrace our steps through the state apartments we must turn aside to visit 
the library. Here we shall have great difficulty in inducing the book-worms of the 
party to ‘‘ move on,” for it contains many rare Caxtons and other curious old books. 
We can make 
our exit from 
this room by a 
door which 
opens on to a 
back but not 
dark staircase 
which, may be, 
some staunch 
republicans will 
like to climb, 
and passing the 
bed-room floor 
mount up into 
theattics, known 
as the barracks, 
for here some 
of Cromwell’s 
soldiers were 
quartered when 
Lauderdale es- 
poused the cause 
of the Protec- 
tor, and his am- 
bitious duchess, 
too keenly an- 
xious to float on 
the stream of 
prosperity, with- 
drew her smiles 
from the Cava- 
liers to bestow 
them on_ the 
Roundheads. In 
one of these 
barrack rooms 
until quite THE DUCHESS OF LAUDERDALE’S BOUDOIR. 
lately, when the 
flooring had to be removed, traces might have been seen of a bloodstained hand. 

But time is limited and we must find our way once more into the old hall and 
hurriedly visit the rooms on the ground-floor. 

At one end of this suite of rooms is the bed-room and dressing-room of the 
Duchess of Lauderdale, but the state bed has been removed. In a sitting-room 
beyond the dining-room are some good pictures notably two fine Cuyps. On the 
walls of the drawing-room are well-preserved pieces of tapestry, and in this room 
is to be seen a prayer-book which belonged to that most devoted of wives Rachel 
Lady Russell. Out of this room we stray into a small ante-room and feel we must 
open the glass door at the end and wander among the old-fashioned flower-beds. 

There is yet time to explore the garden so full of old-world charm. Walled in on 
every side except the one which faces the river, one is yet able now and again, through 
the old iron gates and railings, to see the long vista of ‘‘ Ham’s embowering walks,” 
as secluded now as when Thomson looked down on them from Richmond Hill. Though 
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* The following is a list of books at Ham House printed by Caxton: Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales (1st 
edition), Zhe Cordial, Eneydos (two copies), Divers Ghostly Matters, The History of Godfrey of Boloyne, The 
Governail of Health (unique), The Life of Jason, Mirrour of the World (1st edition), Polycronicon, Tully of 
Old Age, and The Life of St. Winifred. 
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‘*the fountains and aviaries”” have gone, the stone busts of the Roman emperors still 
remain in their niches on the wall, as in the far-off days of old. The shady wood on 


’ 


the south side, known as the ‘‘ wilderness,” is redolent with the scent of wild flowers, 
and from out its matted growth of underwood rise the Scotch firs all aglow with the 
warm light of the setting sun. The broad terrace, the avenue of dark-leaved ilexes, 
are all in harmony with the calm repose, the softened mellowness of age, which 
pervades the place. We wander on, dreaming of the past, till the lengthening 
shadows on the sun dial by the orangery remind us that our boat has long been 
waiting for us at Twickenham ferry. A short row brings us to Richmond, and in 
less than an hour from the time we left Ham House we are back once more in the 
battle and whirl of London life. 

















RECOLLECTIONS OF GRASSE AND THE GRASSOIS. 
By MARGARET TYSSEN AMHERST. 


Mea|RASSE! The very name seems to come back with a flood of sunshine 
bright and intense, and to conjure up in my memory the delightful 
picture of a far-reaching view, beautiful and varied, every feature of 
which is to me as distinct and vivid as if it were only yesterday that 
I had been looking at it, instead of the reality, of many yesterdays 
between it and me. The brown town with the tall white tower of 
its cathedral is close in the foreground ; and away and away, in an 
ever-widening circle, the undulating country lies before me; hill 
beyond hill of soft grey olives or softer green pines, the sunlight touching here and 
there, the tower of a village church or chateau perched high above the brilliant green 
of the terraced cornfields below; and like enclosing arms, in the far distance, the 
shadowy Esterels to the west, the glittering snow-capped Alps to the east, and between 
them a long straight strip of exquisite blue—the sea! You cannot see Cannes. 
Luckily that modern growth of villas and hotels is hidden. But you can see the 
islands ; St. Marguérite, of the mysterious Masgue de Fer and the modern Bazaine, and 
little St. Honorat, of the saints of old and of the good monks now. There is Moujins 
on the top of its hill, and there is Castellas or Castellaras on the top of another. 

Castellas is to me a romantic and pleasant memory, of half ruined turrets and broken 
staircases, quaint arched recesses and tall entrance gates, that anywhere else would 
have made one melancholy, with thoughts of the changes of fickle fortune. But here 
with the bright Provencal sun, making a glory of colour on stains and decay, they 
seemed only the right and fitting background to the central figure of the picture—a 
beautiful girl ; beautiful with a rich southern beauty, whose every movement was grace 
itself, and whose fine features, delicate hands, and quiet dignified manner as she did the 
honours of her old home, proved her a worthy descendant of the once great and power- 
ful family whose name she bore. I well recall her garden too, a dark grove of cypresses, 
with broken vases and statues, gleaming between the twisted stems ; and the scent of 
the violets she had planted there. 

But you are in Grasse, and must turn away from dreams and the distance. Grasse 
is living and working around you. Hark! witharush and aclatter, up from the station 
below comes the yellow omnibus. Possibly inside sits an abbé, a commercial traveller 
and a peasant woman, while blue blouses flutter on either side of the box-seat. This is 
a great excitement, and the idlers all turn as it passes. I remember the christening, 
as it was called, of that new omnibus; Ze. its first washing! It was an event a few 
years ago. Now there are two stations, and probably many, many omnibuses. In those 
days too, the diligence came in from Draguignan every night, and one was awakened 
by the bustle and noise of the changing horses, and collecting passengers and luggage 
before it started off again on its way to Digne: meanwhile the driver performed his 
nightly feat of taking his cup of coffee off the kitchen stove and drinking down its 
boiling contents without wincing. Buta railway has been made to Draguignan, so 
the diligence too may be a thing of the past. Besides, the visitors at the Grand Hotel 
are beyond the town, and would hear nothing of this evenif it went on still. We were 
at the old Hotel Muraour in the middle of all the fun. Our rooms were over the 
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club and theatre. On Sunday evenings, when a performance took place, how the 
applause used to resound through the flooring, and we knew there would be no 
sleep for us till far on in the night when the play was over. Our day of rest began 
badly, too, for sleep was out of the question on Sunday mornings, when very, very 
early, the cathedral bells began jangling. I can call it nothing else; for though we 
tried hard we never could make out a consecutive chime! 

A great deal of the hotel life went on in the street. Furniture and bedding was 
taken outside to dust and beat ; waiters stood about and took orders there, as though 
the street were the sa//e ad manger ; the cook seemed always to be about out of doors; 
and our vegetables were peeled, and our coffee roasted invariably by ‘‘ Old Madame,” 
on the pavement ; ‘‘ Young Madame’s ”’ children, too, had most of their scoldings and 
punishments administered in the open air. 

We too will go out into the street, and stroll down the twisted alleys and narrow 
lanes which form the thoroughfares of the town. The many-storied houses, with 
irregular frontages and shuttered windows, rise on either hand. There are queer little 
shops, full of pottery and odds and ends, and grander ones, with Paris fashions and 
fripperies ostentatiously displayed in the little windows. We must not forget to go 
into Négre’s, and be sure to find it impossible to settle on which sort of sweetmeat, 
chocolate or fruit glac, we shall take, till a great deal of tasting has been done. 

For Grasse is a busy place, and one of the occupations of its inhabitants is the 
making of don-bons. The principal industrie, however, of the town, and indeed of 
the whole arrondissemeat, is the cultivation of flowers, and the distilling from them of 
delicious perfumes. At the time of year when the perfumeries are busiest, the scent 
coming from them is quite overpowering ; and is certainly a change for the better; 
for we all know what the ordinary perfume of a Provencal town is like. It is really 
heartless the way those girls, bending over the long table, tear the pink petals from 
those lovely roses de mai, as if they were plucking fowls! and to see violets and 
jonquils stirred up in grease, and orange blossoms tumbled about in heaps, seems to 
us almost sacrilege. But here, in this land of flowers, they are simply looked upon 
as a crop : and a very valuable crop too! and the exfraits of these flowers are exported 
to all parts of the world, though when I asked at a perfumer’s in Bond Street if they 
kept Grasse scents, the beautiful and smiling lady behind the counter immediately 
produced a bottle of their own ‘‘ New mown /ay /”” However, I am not going to be 
statistical, this is a sketch of Grasse, and not a guide-book, with financial returns up 
to date. 

A guide-book would tell about many of the buildings, old houses with medizval 
facades that one comes upon suddenly in the narrow streets or at the corners of the 
little market-places ; but I shall only wander past, and fancy them peopled with the 
representatives of the noble families who lived in the neighbourhood ; many of whom 
had their town-houses in Grasse. Those were the days when Grasse was a bishopric, 
for its cathédrale is really a cathedral, not merely a big church. Within, the dusty 
swinging curtain shutting out the glaring steps and street, all is sombre and dark. 
The church is old, and below is a crypt of even earlier date, the work of those greatest 
of builders—the Romans. A fewold women are kneeling before the dimly lit altars— 
only a few—for I fear Grasse, like most of its French sisters, is not much given to 
religious exercise. But it is not wholly without religious influences, and some of the 
Grassois are very pious. The Fréres Chrétiens had a large school there, and I 
remember at Easter-tide how they dressed up a series of wonderful life-sized figures 
they had made themselves, representing the most astonishing set of biblical /aé/eaux. 
Our landlady’s best Indian shawl draped the Woman of Samaria! and we recognized 
on several of the Apostles bits of clothing we had lent, which never in their lives had 
expected to be so honoured. In return for our complaisance, the Fréres sent us a 
present of flowers—not a mere bouquet, but enormous bunches of flowers, and 
branches of flowering trees, in such quantities, that over and above all the legitimate 
flower vases, I should think we filled every jug and basin in the hotel. I fancy their 
garden was rather bare for the rest of that year at least. 

Grasse is the birthplace of Fragonard, that bewitching painter, whose canvasses 
seem quickened with the life of the eighteenth century, with its piquante, powdered, 
bepetticoated ladies, its frivolous, languishing, guitar-playing deaux, its ideal of Cupids 
and garlands, fountains and gardens, scandal and masquerading, before it learnt the 
awful lesson of its latter end. And Grasse possesses a few of the finest works of her 
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gifted son. For if you are fortunate enough to get permission to be allowed within 
the walls of a certain old-fashioned house, you will there find a room, untouched for 
more than a hundred years, where the carved tapestried chairs and hangings are all in 
pure Louis Quinze style, and the walls are panelled with some of Fragonard’s most 
exquisite paintings. The whole room is, in fact, like an enamelled dondonniére or 
some rare snuffbox, and you feel quite out of place and conscious of being dressed 
in ordinary modern walking costume, instead of satin coat and lace ruffles or brocade 
sacgue and dainty shoes. 

The terrace is again reached, from whence we first looked at the distant view. 
What a busy throng is there! The space in front of the old brown Aédpita/—formerly 
a fortress, built by the famous Vauban— is filled up with booths. It is fair time. What 
a noise and bustle is going on! ‘‘ Le boutique de six sous” has great charms for us, 
‘six sous” can buy one such an infinite variety of uselessness in the way of souvenirs. 
Let us push our way through the busy crowd—this boot stall is dull, and you certainly 
do not want to buy braces or cotton umbrellas, but the linen stall is most attractive. 
Stop there and buy whatever that pretty peasant girl does and you will bring away 
quite a charming costume: pink linen petticoat, blue apron, one brilliant foulard for the 
shoulders, another for the head, what more can you want? Now let us venture into 
that mysterious black calico tent and have our photos taken. In the photographer we 
recognize the pleasant talkative man, our neighbour at the /adle d’héte, who we 
discovered during the course of our conversation, thought London was an island, and 
had other vague impressions with regard to England generally. It is risky to look 
into the little round holes of the peep-show ; however this is a mild one, only earth- 
quakes and volcanoes ; though none the less popular for that, to judge by the way the 
peepers jostle each other to get their turn. But a fair is a fair all the world over ; and 
after we have bought as much as we can carry, and lost many pence at the shooting 
galleries and lotteries, its fascinations pall, and we turn homewards, past the quaint 
fountains, where under the most hideous of lions is the bold inscription L’art perfectionne 
la nature, and through the shadows of the broad spreading a/isters back to the hotel. 

One figure stands out very clearly in my recollection of Grasse. It is that of our 
coachman. A genuine Provengal, a native of Grasse, Pierre by name, whom we hired 
at Cannes. While there, being one in a crowd of other coachmen, he was quiet and 
retiring—a nonentity. But arrived at Grasse, finding himself at once famous, the only 
liveried coachman in the place, his whole nature changed. He appeared in the 
strangest get up. Topboots from the Ark ; a hat, with a gay gold band, cocked at an 
almost impossible angle, a flower always stuck in the centre buttonhole of his coat, 
large white gloves and greasy curls, everything altered to suit his new dignity. He 
changed the very horses’ names, ‘‘ Le Poulain” became ‘* Zephyr” and ‘‘ Belle” ‘La 
Marquise.” He was the admired of all beholders, and so long as this admiration was 
limited to the shouted good wishes of his friends, as he rattled us past in the —— 
cracking his whip, it was all well and good, but when it grew to incessant treating a 
the café we were obliged to interfere. He knew his way about everywhere, so 
would take us the most surprising short cuts, down mule tracks paved with rocks. He 
seemed to have an uncle or cousin living in every village we drove to, and it was most 
amusing to see the way he showed himself and us off to his poor relations. We were 
asked to lend Pierre at the mi-caréme, to drive the prize car of the procession of the 
beuf-gras, round the town, a rather difficult task, the streets being so narrow and the 
turns so sharp, but Pierre achieved it, and won great applause. 

We watched the miniature carnival from our balcony. How gay the little street 
looks with flags and festoons. We too had decorated our balcony, with Union-Jack 
and Tricolour—careful not to offend any one, by giving a better position to one than 
the other. Bright were the handkerchiefs and petticoats that dotted the crowd 
below ; brighter still the brown eyes that laughed out of the brown faces, lit up with 
that wonderful southern smile that one cannot help admiring, even on the dirty face 
of a wretched organ-grinder. Confetti were flying in showers. The poor /réres, who 
had with great difficulty dragged their straggling and unwilling string of scholars 
across the street, came in for a fair dose of it, before they reached the safety of the 
arched way, the short cut to church, where they were going for the third or fourth 
time that day. The whole town is given up to this day of enjoyment ‘‘ sandwiched” 
in the middle of the long dull weeks of Lent. 

In those days, when the Grand Hotel was only half built, 
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Grasse were almost unknown. Many English visitors drove over from Cannes, bought 
scents, ate don-bons, said ‘‘ Whata lov ely situation,” ‘‘ What a quaint old place!” 
and drove back again ; the Grassois only pleased that they had come and spent money 
there, quite regarding them as legitimate prey, and not regretting them when they 
had gone. But we “ved at Grasse, and our Grassois friends never tired in their kind- 
ness to us and succeeded in their endeavour to make us feel at home among them. 
I shall never forget the old-fashioned house, standing in the narrow street, where our 
friends lived, in a simple and dignified style ; and their country house, a short way out 
of the town, is to me an embodiment of the spirit of Provence. The sunny rooms, the 
green fersiennes, the white walls and red-tiled roof; the profusion of roses, which 
seemed to climb and grow everywhere ; the terraces and aloe hedges, the blaze of 
anemones, the great patches of violets and bunches of marguérites in the garden all 
forming parts of an enchanting picture. I remember their asking me the meaning of 
‘* Sunny-Nook,” a name some enterprising Grassois had given his campagne. I said | 
believed they would translate it Cheminte du Roi Renée; but really I had need, only 
to point to their own surroundings and say ‘‘ Voila /” 

The adjoining property belonging to a perfumer was very different. The house 

was filled with the oddest assortment of curios, and the garden was a series of 
surprises. Funny statues stood in unexpected corners; here and there too, one came 
across cages of queer animals, in one a horrid tawny monkey, and in another a fat, 
woolly, over-heated southdown sheep, called by his owner /e sou-doune-mouton, con- 
sidered the greatest marvel in this land of little horned silky creatures. We were 
quite sorry for this exile, who could not adapt his clothing to the climate, and wondered 
if he would have preferred quietly to become mutton chops at home. 

We were glad, in return for the many kindnesses received, to be able to oblige 
our friends, by lending our suite of rooms at the hotel for the grand ceremony of the 
wedding of the heir of one perfumery with the heiress of another. The wedding was 
to be a very grand affair, in spite of the bride’s relations being of a somewhat parsi- 
monious turn of mind. Their short-sighted economy, nearly resulted in the breaking off 
of the match, for the bride refused to be married according to their wishes in a dress of 
inexpensive fa///e, and insisted on being becomingly arrayed in duchesse satin! This 
knotty point however being settled by a victory for the bride, the marriage was pro- 
ceeded with. At six o’clock in the evening of the appointed day, two men arrived 
at the hotel, staggering under the bride’s bouquet, the size of an umbrella, and placed 
it upon four chairs, as it was too large for any more dignified position. Then 
were brought quantities of smaller bouquets for the guests, who were also presented 
with a beautiful box of don-bons each. The ‘‘ breakfast” was then prepared and 
soon after seven the party assembled, very ceremonious and stiff at first, but this wore 
off as the feasting went on. It was not till midnight (considered the most fashionable 
hour) that the real marriage took place. A procession was formed, and, escorted by 
bearers carrying blazing torches, it wended its way through the narrow streets to the 
church. After the church ceremony there was the civil business at the Mairie ; and it 
must have been well on into the next day, before the happy couple were considered 
as properly made one in the eyes of: Grasse. 

I should love to linger on recalling the pleasant days passed in the environs of 
Grasse ; to drive out again in imagination to where the great crag of the ‘‘ Saut du 
Loup ” casts its everlasting violet shadow, in contrast to the sunlit heights beyond it. 
Or to toil up the long hill to St. Vallier, or even higher to Gourdon ; or to wander 
through the scrub oak woods towards Cabris and come home laden with narcissi, 
tulips and anemones; or merely to stroll out above the town all alone, and lying 
down on the turf—real turf—of the Plateau Napoleon, breathe in the pure air from 
the sea, and enjoy to the full that luxury of feeling thankful, simply for the fact that 
one is alive and that the world is beautiful. 

But I must rouse myself from this dream of quiet old Grasse. Mayhap my fears 
are unfounded and Grasse is still unchanged—that villa gardens have not cut up its 
olive-yards and every eligible site has not been sold for building purposes. However, 
if to see it become a fashionable winter resort is the ambition of its citizens, what 
right have I to wish it otherwise? Besides, it would indeed be selfish to grudge others 
the enjoyment of that which had such charms for me, merely because the keen zest of 
the pleasure of feeling one’s self off the beaten track must be lessened when others 
follow one’s footsteps and the track becomes a highway. 
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WHEN A DAFFODIL | SEE 
HANGING DOWN HIS HEAD T’WARDS ME, 
GVESS | MAY WHAT I MVST BE: 

FIRST, | SHALL DECLINE MY HEAD ; 
SECONDLY, | SHALL BE DEAD 
LASTLY, 









































THE MARSEILLAISE. 


By HENRY HERMAN. 


I. 


m) ARIS was dancing, Paris was gay. Paris, the light-hearted queen, 
had decked herself in fine linen, and was more joyous, madder, 
more reckless than ever in this year of the empire’s great exhibition, 
eighteen sixty seven. From the gardens of the Tuileries, where 
hundreds of softly glowing lamps shone amid the summer fragrance 
of myriads of blossoms, and where the golden bees of imperial 
France swarmed over a thousand gilded spikes, across the Place de 
la Concorde, where the spray of the fountains twinkled like a diamond 
foam with the reflection of the rows of lights, along the Champs Elysées, where the 
painted singers bawled and clowns danced behind festoons of roses, the merry throng 
on pleasure bent, and living for pleasure only, surged in a never-ceasing flood. The 
sturdy Provencal was there with his wife and his daughters, and his daughter’s 
daughters. The Breton and Norman were there; the good people of Tours and 
Bordeaux had sent their representatives, the Jura and the Alps their mountaineers, 
and Finisterre its fishermen. The empire was peace, and to these people it meant 
peace—peace with prosperity. From the Rhine to the Atlantic, from the Channel to 
the Mediterranean, France was gay and happy, and imperial Paris gayer than all. 

The great boulevards were as alive with pleasure as the Champs Elysées—the 
terraced rows of little tables and chairs occupied by a throng of loiterers, thoughtless 
of the past and unheeding the future, the continuous stream of passers-by intent on 
witnessing only the general enjoyment. Here and there a care-pinched face or a pair 
of hungry eyes flitted past the idler who was toying with his ice or sipping his gloria ; 
but what was that starving unit in the midst of myriads living in boisterous plenty? 
The pinched face would become more drawn and the staring eyes look hungrier in a 
week or two, and ere long the fosse commune would swallow the lot and wipe the offal 
away from the path of the nervous, delicate people who did not care to be shocked by 
the parade of such ridiculous sensationalism. A poor mother somewhere out in the 
regions of Clignancourt might ring her hands and wipe her tears, or a pale-faced 
widow on the heights of Montmartre might look vacantly at a quarter of a dozen of 
hungry brats. ‘‘ Take them away; let somebody look after them,” the good people 
from Tarascon, from Bordeaux, from Rouen would say. When everything was so 
bright, it was a bother to be reminded that there were people miserable in the world. 
Therefore they ate and they drank, and they danced and they sang, and the clinking 
of glasses and melodious waltzes, played by a hundred orchestras, drowned the cries of 
despair which every now and then stabbed the heterogeneous revelry. Thus the 
priests of Moloch filled the air with the sounds of brass trumpets to drown the shrieks 
of the fiery idol’s victims. 

A man and a woman were walking painfully and slowly along the wide, thronged 
pavement of the big boulevards. He was tall and old—old and weak and lame ; his 
white hair floated in thick locks over his shoulders, his white beard covered his breast 
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like a silvery, silken wave, his big bushy eyebrows were white, and a great shaggy white 
moustache covered his upper lip. His face was nearly as white as his beard—haggard, 
pinched, and drawn—and it looked whiter than it was by reason of the pair of piercing, 
sparkling black eyes that shone from their deeply sunken sockets. He was dressed 
in the remnants of garments that had once been a gentleman’s, but were now ragged, 
worn, and mended. In one long, thin, sinewy hand, on which the veins stood like 
blue cords, he held a violin ; the other grasped a stick by the aid of which he dragged 
himself along. The girl by his side was full forty years his junior—tall, lithe, thin and 
bony like the old man, an unshaped and uncouth figure that was ill-hidden beneath a 
dark shawl and a loosely hanging dark skirt. She was bareheaded, and her partly dis- 
hevelled glossy, wavy, raven-black hair fell in rebellious bands over her neck and part 
of her back. The lips were thin, the face was thin and white, and there was little 
promise of beauty about it but for the eyes, coal-black like the man’s, that sparkled 
and flashed at moments with a mysterious fire. The pair were slouching along, look- 
ing to the right and looking to the left, gazing with searching eyes at the groups of 
well-to-do people who sat in front of the cafés, and who ate and who drank and were 
happy and not hungry. For they were hungry. She was a singer, a street singer ; 
and the old man, her father, accompanied her, and they had not earned a sou that 
day. All along the boulevards the crowd was so thick and the police so imperative 
that there was no chance of asking, of pleading, of begging to be allowed to 
amuse the ladies and gentlemen who were already so well amused. They therefore 
turned round the corner from the boulevards into the Rue du Faubourg Montmartre, 
and thence onward, slowly and painfully, towards the artists’ quarter. Nearly at 
the bottom of the Rue des Martyrs there stood a little café, which was not over- 
crowded. 

In the outer room, open to the street, a dozen or so of people were drinking and 
smoking. The place looked not too rich, for it was not the rich that in boisterous Paris 
helped such poor as these. 

‘** Let us wait here a while, father,” said the girl; ‘‘ perhaps these people will let 
me sing to them.” 

‘** I don’t know,” replied the old man. ‘‘ We may try, but we must wait till the 
proprietor comes by. I know him by sight ; it’s fat Mathieu. I'll ask him then.” 

They stood in the shadow by the side of the café and waited anxiously. 

While the two singers waited at the door for permission to amuse the people in the 
place, some five or six young men were seated around the table in the smaller room 
at the back of the café. 

They were singing the ‘‘ Marseillaise”’ ; they were singingiit under their breath, barely 
humming it. Rouget de I’'Isle’s glorious air was prohibited in imperial France, and the 
young people in the room were looking at one another with daring eyes, whilst their 
hearts yearned and their fingers itched to be allowed to stand up and shout the song of 
freedom to the world. Quietly, measuredly, smiling at each other in half-wonderment, 
they felt the words trip on their tongues ; and as one inspiring phrase succeeded another, 
the voices became louder and the air more distinct to the people outside. The old man 
and the girl pricked up their ears. 

‘* They are singing the ‘ Marseillaise,’”” whispered the girl. 

‘* They are,” replied the old man. ‘*‘ Would to heaven I were allowed to sing it.” 

Then two or three passers-by stopped and listened in wonder; and the fat pro- 
prietor of the little café heard the sounds and peered out anxiously, and then rushed 
back with a pale face and stood at the open door of the little room wringing his 
hands. 

‘* But, messieurs, for heaven’s sake, what are you doing?” he cried. ‘‘ You are 
singing the ‘ Marseillaise.’’ You will all be imprisoned. I shall be imprisoned. My 
place will be shut up. I shall be ruined.” , 

He was greeted with a burst of laughter. 

** You shall not be ruined, my good Mathieu,” said one of the young men, a slim, 
dark, delicate young fellow, with long black hair and wiry black moustache, looking 
through his lorgnon at the frightened face of the cafetier. ‘‘We will not sing the 
‘ Marseillaise ’ since you do not wish it, at least we will not sing it loud enough to be 
heard by the police spies outside.” 

‘* If you will only do that, gentlemen, I shall be so much obliged, I shall really,” 
said the good man in a more pacified tone. ‘‘ You have no idea how careful one has 
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to be. Policemen are everywhere, and besides that, gentlemen, what’s the use of 
singing a stupid revolutionary song when we are all so contented and happy ?” 

The young man with the wiry black moustache dropped his eye-glass and looked at 
the host. 

‘* My good Mathieu,” he said, ‘‘ you should speak about what you know. You 
understand all about coffee. Your absinthe is excellent, and you give as good a glass 
of brandy for four sous as one can expect in this expensive neighbourhood ; but don’t 
meddle with politics ; they are not in your line.” 

‘*You are quite right, Monsieur de Langlois,” replied the man. ‘ Politics are 
not in my line, and I don’t want to meddle with them, although I have been in the 
National Guard and helped to put down the reds in the Faubourg Saint Antoine in '48, 
and got bitten in the hand by some hag of a woman because one of my comrades had 
shot her brother. You can see the mark yet where she bit me,” he continued, showing 
his fat hand ; ‘‘ but I’m quite satisfied now. The emperor has brought us good times 
and good business, and the emperor does not like the ‘ Marseillaise.’’ That’s enough 
for me.” 

He stood for a moment or two looking about proudly, as if he intended to witness 
the effect of his speech. The result was disappointing. They were all sitting round 
the table grinning good-naturedly. De Langlois gazed at him with abstracted good 
humour, and then said: 

‘** Have you said all that you wanted to say, my good Mathieu ?” 

‘* Yes, Monsieur de Langlois, all.” 

‘* You are quite sure that you have nothing to add?” 

‘* Not that I know of.” 

‘*Then my good Mathieu, let me assure you that your powers of declamation are 
wasted here. You would make an excellent municipal councillor, and we will all vote 
for you if you will allow yourself to be nominated——” 

‘* But, monsieur re 

‘*No but, my good Mathieu ; you have finished and so have I. Adieu for the 
present.” 

With that the young man rose, and bowing in mock politeness, he shook the 
hand of the obese landlord with a warmth which the latter did not appreciate, although 
it made the young men in the room roar with laughter. 

‘* Ah, my friends,” said de Langlois when the landlord was gone. ‘‘ You think 
you are politicians in embryo. You are the budding genuises who will give liberty to 
this fair enslaved France of ours.” His bright laughter rang through the room. 
‘I’m a fool and you are fools. That man is a better politician than you or I will ever 
be. He knows what the people want. He does not want to hear the ‘ Marseillaise,’ and 
after all why should he? He is prosperous, what more does he want? Come, Paul, 
come, Gaston,” he said; ‘‘let us go up to the outer boulevard. I am sick of this 
respectability and of this pretence of decency. 1 want to go where I can sing what | 
like, and not be heard by all the mouchards in the street.” 

** You will have to go far in that case,” replied the fair young man whom Langlois 
had addressed as Gaston. ‘‘The outer boulevards will afford you no more liberty for 
cantatic eccentricity than the Rue des Martyrs. But you are right; let us pay, and 
leave this abyss of respectability behind us.” 

So saying they all paid their scores and made for the street, the fair young man 
leading the way. A rather remarkable young fellow that Gaston Sevrier. A great, 
broad, square forehead, piercing eyes of a cold grey, a semi-aquiline nose, firmset 
thin lips, a fair beard and moustache, short cropped in the style of Vandyke, long fair 
hair falling nearly as low as the shoulder, combined to command attention. Decision, 
firmness of character, great intelligence, artistic aspirations and inclinations were 
depicted there as plainly as nature could paint them. His black velvet jacket clothed 
a stoutly built and well-knit frame, broad in the chest and the shoulders ; the flush of 
glowing youth on his cheeks, and his agile movements bespoke a healthful and 
vigorous mode of life. 

At the door of the café the old man awaited them, with anxious eye, hat in hand. 
The girl stood by her aged father’s side, her white lips moving in mute appeal. 

‘Well, and what do you want?” cried de Langlois, addressing the old man. 
‘* Begging is forbidden you know. In this well-beloved city of Paris of ours you have 
the right to starve, my friend, but not to beg.” 
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‘‘T do not wish to beg, messieurs,” stammered the war-bruised veteran of yr 
battle of life; ‘‘I only wish you to permit my daughter to sing you a song; 
pretty song, if you like, messieurs, or an amusing one—she can sing well you ag 
messieurs—and she can be funny——” 

‘« Poor little one,” interrupted Sevrier ; ‘‘ she does not look at all inclined to amuse 
or be amused just now.” 

** And she is not very good-looking,” broke in de Langlois ungallantly ; ‘‘ so she 
will not charm us in that way.” 

The girl’s hungry eyes flashed, and a hectic flush spread like a patch on either cold, 
greyish-pale cheek. She held out her thin little hands in tremulous beseeching. 

‘*Do let me sing to you, messieurs,” she pleaded ; ‘‘1 shall be satisfied with two 
or three sous ; but I want She interrupted herself, and paused with a feeble pride. 
Two or three sous meant bread, and she was so hungry and her old father was hungry ; 
but confess it she dared not. 

‘* Ah,” cried de Langlois, ‘‘ you want two or three sous ; I will tell you what I will 
do ; I will give you a franc—two francs—if you will sing us the ‘ Marseillaise.’” 

The girl looked hungrily at the two proffered coins. Her eyes dilated with a greedy 
fire, and she stretched out a fumbling hand, but withdrew it again immediately. 

‘1 dare not, messieurs,” she gasped. ‘‘I am sorry, but I dare not. I will sing 
you any song you like, but not the ‘ Marseillaise.’” 

‘‘Ah, they would imprison you,” retorted the young man with the wiry black 
moustache. ‘*‘ But don’t you see, you young fool, if you were in prison they would have 
to feed you, whilst now you're starving. Anybody can see that. Here are two francs 
to be earned, and you’ re afraid of earning them.” 

‘‘ I am not afraid,” replied the girl, looking first at de Langlois and then at her father ; 
“but 

‘Sing ?” interrupted the old man, approaching with his long white face, whiter 
than ever, and his fierce black eyes shining more savagely. ‘‘I1 will sing you 
the ‘ Marseillaise.’ ” 

‘* You?” questioned the little crowd in chorus. 

‘* Yes, I, messieurs,” he answered, drawing up his long sparse figure and stroking 
back his great silver beard. ‘‘I sang pretty well once, and I have yearned to sing the 
‘Marseillaise’ for ever so long. They thought they had taught me to forget it at 
Cayenne. But I have not forgotten it.” 

** At Cayenne?” de Langlois asked, whilst the others stood around in a silent 
amazement. 

‘*Yes, at Cayenne,” the old man repeated. ‘‘ The last time I sang, it was at the 
barricade on the big boulevard down yonder, when the good emperor was made an 
emperor and the bullets whistled among the bare branches of trees and killed the 
people—men, women, and children—who stood gaping at the windows. We sang it 
then, messieurs, as the cuirassiers came swooping down, and the cuirassiers were so 
many and we were so few. I will sing it to you again.” 

‘**So you shall,” cried de Langlois. ‘‘ Bravo for you!” 

‘* Not here, not here, messieurs,” interrupted the adipose Mathieu, who had been 
listening in a haggard fear and trembling. ‘‘ Not here, in front of my café ; I beg, | 
entreat of you, messieurs. It will affect my business. Messieurs, have pity on a poor 
man.” 

“Oh, we will have pity,” sneered de Langlois. ‘* We will have pity and the 
‘ Marseillaise’ as well. Come, brave old man, I will show youa place where there will 
be nobody to forbid your singing.” 

‘You are right, and I thank you, messieurs,”’ cried the old man in a half-mad, senile 
voice. He writhed his arms excitedly, whilst his eyes sparkled and his lips quivered. 
“IT am young again when I think of it. Come—Madeleine, come, messieurs, come!” 

‘* But father, father—” begged the girl. 

** Don’t speak, my child ; don’t say a word,” he shouted hoarsely. ‘‘ You will have 
two francs, and you will eat and not feel hungry any longer ; and I will sing the old 
song and think myself on the barricades again.” He doffed his battered hat, and his 
white locks streamed in the wind. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” he said with a gleaming smile that 
made his face shine as that of one inspired or of one mad, ‘‘ you were never on a 
barricade. But the day will come, as it came for me; and then—and then—and 
then 
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His voice dropped, and his extended fingers shook warningly amid the silence of the 
young men. 

They had crossed the road to the little street that turned off from the Rue des 
Martyrs right opposite the café. A market was held on one side in the daytime, and 
the little stands were all shut up, and quiet and dark in the sparse light of a single 
lamp at the corner. On the other side of the street a doorway led into a carter’s yard. 
A smaller door had been cut into the larger one that blocked up the entrance, and a 
woman, the gatekeeper, peered out with curious eyes. 

Without waiting to be asked, the old man struck up the first stave the moment 
the spot in front of the carter’s yard was reached, and de Langlois said : ‘‘ Here.” 

The girl, with frightenetl eyes, wrang her hands and cried: ‘‘ Messieurs, messieurs, 
for Heaven’s sake, tell himto stop. What shall Ido? What shall I do?” Louder and 
higher, and louder and higher rose the old man’s voice as his blood fired with the war- 
like contagion, and the passers in the Rue des Martyrs close by stopped in wonderment, 
and stole up to the little knot of young men until quite a crowd was listening. 

On a sudden somebody shouted, ‘‘ The Sergeants de Ville are coming !” and all 
the idlers who had been attracted ran as for their lives away into the darkness of the 
by-streets. The old man sang on heedlessly, his eyes aglow, his face alight with 
fervour, his chant inspired. 

**My God!” cried the girl. ‘*‘ We are lost ! we are lost!” and sank on her knees. 

** No, you are not lost,” answered a manly voice ; ‘‘ take this and be quick.” 

The girl looked up and saw the fair young man by her side. She felt a purse put 
into her hand and herself roughly dragged into the carter’s yard. The old man was 
flung more than pushed into the darkness after her, and the door slammed behind him; 
and when he recovered from his amazement he heard that another voice, loud, and 
bold, and ringing, had taken up his song where he had left off, and was giving it to 
the winds. 

Then there was a mighty scuffle, and noises and shoutings resounded through the 
night ; and the old man, pulling himself together, and opening the little door shyly and 
fearfully, saw three burly policemen around the fair young man who was still singing 
the ‘‘ Marseillaise,” while his friends were holding other representatives of the law 
desperately at bay. . 

The old man crushed his white beard with his shaking fingers. They were taking 
the fair young man away, a policeman on either side of him. The old revolutionist’s 
heart quivered, and he was about to rush out into the street and cry: ‘‘ Stop! I am the 
offender. Take me, not him, not him!” when, on turning suddenly, he saw in the 
semi-darkness his daughter lying prone on the ground, limp and unconscious, with the 
pale greenish light of the moon lighting up her white face. He stooped and gently 
raised her head, and tried to warm her hands, and to restore life by kissing her cold 
face. The noise without had ceased, and all was still. 

The girl slowly opened her eyes and threw her thin arms around her father’s 
neck. 

‘* Where is he?” she cried. ‘‘ What has become of him?” 

‘* Who ?” asked the old man. ‘‘ Whom do you mean?” 

‘‘Him who saved us—the hero—the noble heart. Where is he ?” she sobbed.’ 

‘* They are all of them gone, and he is gone with them,” he answered. 

‘*Gone! and left nothing behind but this ?”’ she exclaimed ; and to the astonished 
eyes of the old man she showed the purse with its coins of silver and gold. ‘‘ How 
shall I hope to find him again with only this ? with only this ? ” 


’ 


Il. 


Paris was starving, Paris was dark. Paris, once the light-hearted queen, had 
donned sackcloth and ashes and lay in chains, in the unbreakable steel fetters forged 
by a foreign conqueror. All around the city battlements swarmed legions of burly 
blue-coated warriors; bayonets, cannons and sabres glittered on every height ; nor 
man nor beast was allowed to pass within or without the beleaguered city’s confines. 
The empire that was said to be peace had fallen in war, the emperor captive, the 
empress a fugitive, the proud soldiers of Imperial France worsted on many a gore- 
sodden field, and either driven captive beyond the Rhine, or shut in as with a ring of 
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iron and fire, fretting away their brave hearts in fruitless, sultry, bloody skirmishes. 
The garden of the Tuileries was dark; the Champs Elysées knew neither song nor 
singers, neither dance nor dancers. Along the boulevards pale-faced men and hungry- 
eyed women hurried, whilst the restaurants were tenantless save for the privileged 
few whom the proprietors, for old custom’s sake, chose to supply with such food as 
they were able to obtain. Paris was alone, shut off from the world, fallen from her 
high estate, and the roysterers, the merrymakers, the wasters of good things, the 
spendthrifts, the gourmets and gourmands, the richest among them even, knew for the 
first time in their useless lives what hunger really meant—how the tooth of starvation 
and privation can gnaw, and bite, and pinch, and drag: and they ate rats and mice, 
and smacked their lips and licked their fingers over cooked morsels of poor wretched 
dogs and cats that themselves had been starving ; they hunted the chattering sparrows 
as table dainties, and they boiled bones long flung away for the nutriment they yet 
contained. Paris had fallen indeed. Though her sons struggled, and fought, and 
died without a murmur to shake off the encompassing chain, the mortal coils were 
drawn tighter with each day that dawned, with each night that shrouded the sun. 

A company of the Francs Tireurs de la Presse, and two others of National Guards, 
were standing in marching order in the Avénue de la Grande Armée, just within the 
inner line of fortifications, ready to file through the gate out towards the Seine, where 
the pickets of the contending armies sullenly and savagely faced oneanother. Some of 
the men were standing under arms, talking, laughing, reckless of the dangers they were 
about to face for their country’s sake ; others, seated on the ground, were playing cards 
and dice, using drums or handkerchiefs as tables. The officers of the Press Company 
were standing in a group at the door of a wineshop roughly constructed of planks 
hastily nailed together, where the troops, marching in and out, were able to purchase 
vilely adulterated wine to refresh them on the march, or a still viler and sulphurous 
brandy to warm them during the cold nights passed on picket duty. If food was scarce, 
noxious liquors were abundant in besieged Paris. The captain, a tall, broad-chested 
young fellow of some six or eight-and-twenty, with short cropped fair hair and beard, 
and a big fair moustache, was daintily smoking his cigarette, his gray eyes glittering 
coldly as he surveyed his rough-and-ready company who were about to be sent on a 
dangerous mission. He knew that, though as yet he did not know his destination. 

One side of the wineshop leaned against an old carpenter’s workshop, that had 
been fitted as a temporary hospital for the wounded who were brought into Paris and 
who required immediate surgical assistance. Within the wineshop a group of young 
officers of National Guards, hailing from the Belleville quarter, were singing the 
‘“‘Marseillaise ” at the top of their voices, accompanying the song by stampings of feet 
and beatings of hands; and the boisterous revelry of the men about to supply the 
Moloch of war with food, drowned the moans of the battle-god’s victims. 

A broad gateway led to the hospital entrance, and fromthence appeared a tall, 
handsome girl of some twenty Summers, wearing on her arm the badge of mercy— 
the red cross on white ground. Her slight figure moved with a strange grace, her 
big black eyes glowed with a soft and mournful lustre, and looking around the place 
searchingly, her glance fell on the young officer in command of the company of 
journalists. 

She advanced towards him beseechingly. ‘‘ Captain,” she pleaded, with her big 
lustrous eyes uplifted in aid of her appeal, ‘‘ I pray you—I beg of you—get your men 
to cease. We have two men dying here—two of your poor comrades—two poor 
soldiers of France.” 

‘* My dear, pretty one,” replied the captain laughingly, ‘‘it is not my men who are 
disturbing yoor poor patients. It is these gentlemen here. But I doubt me not, 
they will have nothing to refuse to so charming a lady pleading in so worthy a cause. 
Is she not handsome, Paul ?” he asked, speaking to a dark-haired young lieutenant 
by his side, whilst the girl turned to prefer her request to the citizen soldiers from 
Belleville. ‘* Did you ever see such beautiful eyes ?” 

‘*You are right,” replied the lieutenant, ‘‘ she is beautiful. What a charming 
companion she would make after a cold night’s watch.” 

‘You are like the rest of the fellows of the boulevards,” replied the captain 
bitterly. ‘* You cannot imagine a woman being created for any purpose other than to 
be a man’s plaything. A well-turned ankle makes you sigh ; a pretty face intoxicates 
you. You fight duels for them now and then, it is true, but that is only to warn off 
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possible intruders, and to establish some claim upon the fair one’s fickle affection. 
Ah, Paul, you will never understand a good, true woman in your life, and that one, 
I am sure, is a good and a true one.” 

The boisterous noises had ceased ; the girl’s pretty face, and witching eyes and 
manner had tamed even the rowdyism of uncouth Belleville. As she passed the two 
young officers her eyes lighted on the captain’s. She stopped, and an expression 
of pleasurable doubt coloured her pale cheeks. The captain looked at her in his turn, 
and his glance and hers met in an electric contagion, to explain which neither of them 
knew. The girl blushed crimson with a grateful remembrance. 

‘* Pardon me, captain,” she stammered, ‘‘ were you not 

‘*] remember you now,” interrupted Sevrier. ‘‘ I] thought I knew your face. But 
you have grown so pretty—nay, more, so beautiful, I did not recognize you imme- 
diately. Don’t you remember her, Paul?” he asked his companion. ‘‘ Don’t you 
remember the girl and the old man whom you would get to sing the ‘ Marseillaise,’ and 
we all had to pay for your folly by a month at St. Pélagie” ? 

‘* Yes, it is I, messieurs,” the girl rejoined, ‘‘and 1 am so pleased to meet you 
again,” she added, addressing Sevrier. ‘‘ 1 have never been able to thank you, though 
I have searched all Paris through. Believe me, captain, I did look for you. You 
must not think me ungrateful.” 

‘* What a strange girl you are,” laughed de Langlois, ‘‘ you seem to have a rooted 
objection to that poor Marseillaise, this time the same as last, and we are in a republic 
now, you know, without that old father of yours having been compelled to take his - 
stand behind a barricade. Is he alive still—the man with the grand beard ?” 

‘* My father is here with me, monsieur,” answered the girl. ‘‘ He is commissary 
of the hospital. His former friends remembered him, and he wanted to serve France. 
He is too old to fight, messieurs, but he works hard for the poor wounded.” 

**It is worth while to get one’s leg or arm broken to be nursed by so pretty 
a girl, I suppose,” said de Langlois with a sceptic smile. ‘‘ That’s at any rate what 
my friend Captain Sevrier would urge, though I have my doubts on the subject. But, 
Gaston, there comes the aide-de-camp with his orders, and I surmise we are off for 
the Seine and victory, or a bad cold and rheumatism. That is the general prosaic 
result of sleeping on the poetic wet green grass. Good-bye, pretty one ; or better, 
au revoir, for we will look you up when we come back.” 

**You will come back and see me, captain,”’ pleaded the girl. ‘* Now that I have 
found you again I should not like to lose sight of you after one brief interview.” 

Sevrier gripped the proffered tiny hand and shook it warmly. ‘I will come back, 
my dear,” he said, ‘‘ you may rely on it.” 

The minute afterwards he was on his horse, and the girl watched him with anxious 
eyes as he rode away at the head of his company. 

The rifles were cracking in the distance even at that moment, and the dull boom of 
the guns vibrated on the air. Out beyond Neuilly a heavy pall of smoke rose sky- 
ward, from some building most probably, ruthlessly set on fire for the dread purpose 
and necessities of war. 

** Will he come back ?” muttered the girl, as she returned to her work of mercy. 
‘© Will he come back ?” 

The hospital was a long, dingy, one-floored building, from which the trade’s imple- 
ments and fittings had been barely wrenched to make room for the small camp beds 
that lined the place on either side. Along strip of small-paned windows lighted it 
underneath its low roof. At either end there were smaller rooms, originally used as 
offices, which were reserved for the private use of the surgeons and of the attendants. 
In this gloomy place men were moaning, groaning, dying, although surrounded 
by the best care that gentle hands and kindly hearts could bestow upon them. The 
girl gave a glimpse at the beds as she passed through, stopping by this man and by 
that to inquire whether they wanted aught, easing the bandages of this sufferer, and 
saying a cheerful and cheering word to another. At a bed whereon a sorely wounded 
man lay she was retained. The man was beyond help, but he cried out for this gentle 
nurse to come and stay by him till the last. He was a lad merely, and had been shot 
through the breast on the previous day, and yet she had already been able to take the 
place of sister to him. While she was busy with the dying man the musketry began 
to rattle furiously out beyond the Bois de Boulogne. The girl raised her head and 
listened anxiously, eagerly. 
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‘* He’s not there yet,” she said to herself ; ‘‘ he can’t be there yet.” 

She had met him but twice in her life, but yet she felt for his danger as if he had 
been a brother ; ay! she who never had a brother felt his danger more, she thought, 
than if he had been so nearly related. 

‘‘He’s going there,” she said, ‘‘ where those villainous rifle-bullets hiss. He’s 
going to the place where this poor lad met with his death-wound.” 

She nearly forgot herself, and waxed a trifle careless in the attention she bestowed 
upon the man who was passing away towards another world. And then the cannons 
boomed and roared and thundered, and she even fancied that through the little sky- 
light window high up in the wall she could see the flashes of the guns, which, of 
course, Was mere imaginative fancy. Heavier and heavier, fiercer and fiercer, grew 
the rattle of the musketry. The cannons crashed through the ceaseless rumble and 
the roar, and the girl shut her eyes as if in dread to see the horrid sight of the man who 
had left her stricken down and lying helpless and unhelped on the rain-soaked field. 

‘* Why can’t I be there?” she cried to herself. ‘‘ Why can’t I be withhim? Why 
can’t I be near him when he’s in danger ?” 

Her arm enfolded the dying man’s neck, and the sufferer was barely breathing. 
His eyes were closing fast, and after lying quite still for a minute or two, his head 
rolled on one side a little and then lay quiet. The girl had not noticed it. Her mind 
was away out beyond the bare trees of the Bois de Boulogne ; her thoughts endeav- 
oured to cleave the ruined forest, and to transport themselves on to the field where the 
cannons flashed and the muskets crashed, where bayonets glittered and men savagely 
murdered one another. Ona sudden, on turning a fearful glance towards the bed, 
she noticed the boy’s face, white and rigid, the glassy eyes turned upwards, the lips 
open, and she withdrew her arm with a cry and rushed into the little room. The old 
man of the great silvery beard and flowing white locks sat there, with his beard and 
locks grown whiter than before. The girl rushed past him without noticing him, and 
in a corner, where a small image of the crucified Redeemer hung on the wall, she 
threw herself upon her knees, and, raising her hands heavenward, she moaned aloud. 

‘*Grant him to me,” she cried in fervent prayer ‘‘ Save his life, Thou Holy Re- 
deemer of men! Send him back to me, him to whom I owe so much, and take all else 
from me, if need be, save my salvation.” 

‘* What art thou saying, Madeleine?” asked the old man, turning a long glance 
towards her. ‘* Whom art thou praying for?” 

‘* For him,” she answered excitedly ; ‘‘ for him—the only man who has been kind to 
thee and me; the only man who relieved our sufferings when we were suffering ; the 
man who went to prison to save thee, and for whom I have been seeking, but whom I 
could not find until to-day.” 

‘* The man of the Rue des Martyrs?” asked the old man. ‘‘ To save him! and he’s 
gone with the rest, I suppose, out to fight ?” 

‘* Yes,” she answered. 

‘* And thou art praying that he may return safely ?” 

‘*Yes,” she gasped again. ‘‘I was praying that he may return safely.” 

‘*Thou art right, Madeleine,” whispered the old man, drawing her towards him. 
‘*Thou art right to pray. I wish I had prayed more when I was young. Perhaps I 
would not find it so hard to pray now, when I am old and near the grave. They’ll 
bring him back.” 

‘* Think of it, father,” she said. ‘‘ I found him only again to-day—just now. It 
would be hard if he were to go like the rest, like those poor men out there.” 

‘* You love him then ?” he asked. 

‘* More than my life,” she replied. ‘‘ I have loved him from the moment I saw how 
good, how noble, how kind he was. From the moment he gripped my hand and placed 
his purse within it, and then stood up to take thy place.” 

She knelt before the little crucifix again in a mute ecstasy of beseeching. Her 
prayer so filled her soul that after a little she forgot her surroundings, the grey wooden 
walls, and the shelves, and the rickety chair were all gone, and she was far away, out 
beyond the Bois de Boulogne, amid the smoke and the lightnings of battle. And her 
hero, her idol lay on the ground, with pallid pain-stricken face, and blood was trickling 
from a wound in his breast. 

‘*He is wounded. I know it. He is dying, perhaps!” she cried in a torrent of 
anguish. ‘‘I can stay no longer. I must goto him! I must find him!” 
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She rushed from the room, while the old man looked after her curiously. ‘* She is 
always so hasty,” he said to himself. ‘*She is away again on some mad errand, 
Madeleine will never change, never!” 

The girl flew to the gate at the fortification line. The officers and men on duty 
there knew her well. ‘‘ The Francs Tireurs de la Presse,” she cried. ‘‘ Do you know 
where they are ? 

‘“Out there, of course,” retorted the lieutenant whom she addressed, pointing 
towards the Seine. ‘‘ And they are hard at work, I'll lay a wager! Can’t you hear it 
rattle? They are having rare fun with those square-headed Prussians. I wish | 
were there!” 

‘*How can I get there?” the girl asked eagerly. 

‘*Get there ?” the officer demanded in wonder. ‘‘You? They are under fire, my 
pretty one, and you might get killed.” 

‘*] shall not be killed,” she answered with a calm assurance. ‘‘ Pray, how can | 
reach them?” 

The man looked at her ambulance badge and scratched his head. ‘‘I don’t know 
that I ought to allow you to go through,” he said, ‘‘ but if you really want to go, 
that red cross on your arm will pass you.” 

A hospital cart was coming through the gate on its road to the front. The officer 
stopped the driver. ‘‘ Take this young lady with you,” he said, ‘‘ and help her to find 
the Francs Tireurs de la Presse.” 

But one thought filled Madeleine’s bosom as she rattled along the rough, ill-paved, 
uneven road. ‘‘Shall I be in time? Shall I be in time?” Then a warm certainty 
wrapped itself around her heart like the comforting glow of a hearth-fire on a bleak 
winter night. ‘‘ Yes, I shall be in time. I know I shall.” 

Away they went, through the shattered streets first of all, and then through the 
wood, where the trees had been cut to the ground to allow free range to the artillery 
fire, and on, onwards. Her eyes were closed to all but her mission, and she knew not 
whither she was going, nor cared. 

The guns were crashing less furiously when the driver roused her from her reverie 
and summoned her to descend. ‘‘ The Francs Tireurs de la Presse are out there, 
mademoiselle,” he said, ‘‘out there somewhere. You will have to search for them 
yourself. But go straight for that little house where you see the smoke rising. | 
must not go farther.” 

The bullets were even then singing about their ears. The girl, as thoughtless of 
the death that whistled around her as if she had been cast in steel, walked on, across 
the miry broken ground into which she sank deeper with every step she took. Fiercer 
and more vicious became the whizzing, but Madeleine neither paused nor looked. 
Onward, toward the spot where she would find him who had been kind to her and to 
her old father. 

Wounded men passed her and looked at her strangely. An officer on horseback 
reined in his mount and asked her where she was going to. 

‘*T am going to the Francs Tireurs de la Presse,” she answered calmly with her 
big eyes aglow. 

‘* Bravo! my brave little one,” answered the officer. ‘* You may be of service there. 
They have been cut up badly. You will find them at the other side of that house,” and 
he dashed away again. 

She reached the little building, and just beyond it, at the edge of a low eminence, 
she espied a line of men lying on the ground, whilst little puffs of smoke rose from 
among them. 

‘*What on earth brings you here?” cried de Langlois when he saw her coming 
towards him, straight and erect. ** Lie down, you will be killed. Get to cover 
immediately.” 

She heeded not his advice. Her eyes wandered along the line, but the man for 
whom she had come was not there. 

‘* Where is your captain?” she asked. 

‘*Poor Gaston?” answered the lieutenant ; ‘‘he is out there.” He pointed to a 
plantation of willows about fifty yards in front. ‘‘ His horse bolted with him and he 
went down in the rain of bullets.” 

‘*He is out there!" she cried. ‘‘ Your captain out there? You leave him out 
there, and you call yourself men, brave men?” 
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** Don’t speak like that,” answered the lieutenant sadly. ‘‘ No man can do the 
impossible. Nothing can live down there. We tried three times to bring him in and 
lost twenty-seven men, and we never got further than ten yards from here.” 

‘* And is he to lie out there,” she demanded, ‘‘ without help—dying perhaps ?” 

‘It is the fortune of war,” he replied, shrugging his shoulders. ‘‘ We shall have 
to wait until it gets darker, and then we will make a rush for it.” 

‘* Wait until it gets darker!” she exclaimed bitterly. ‘‘He may be dead then. 
You will not goto him. Very well, I will.” 

She stepped across the brow of the little hill with her face ablaze with a holy pur- 
pose. Her big eyes gleamed, and to the men around she looked like a goddess of old. 
The bullets tore the air in an incessant hail, but she seemed invulnerable. 

Slowly, like a martyr or a saint of yore, heedless of the death that rushed at her 
and flashed about her, she walked on. Then on a sudden her voice rose in an inspired 
melody, clear as a bell, and soul-stirring as a clarion— 


“ Allons, enfants de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé ; 
Contre nous de la tyrannie 
L’étendard sanglant est levé. . . .” 


Not a man among them all ever knew how it came about, or what possessed them, 
but in a moment, in a heart-beat’s space, they were all on their feet, racing through 
the iron hail that stormed over the place which separated them from theirleader. She 
was the first to reach him, and she raised his head whilst six strong arms encircled 
him, and they flew back with him to their post of safety. They were still singing 
‘‘Marchons, marchons ; qu’un sang impur abreuve nos sillons,’”’ when they laid him 
down on the ground, and Madeleine, tearing open his uniform coat, staunched the 
slowly trickling flow of blood on his chest with her handkerchief. After a little 
while he opened his eyes and smiled at her, and she knelt and raised her hands to 
heaven. 

‘‘ Thanks to Thee, Son of God!” she cried in a half mad fervour. ‘‘ Thou hast 
heard my prayer, and he lives, he lives!” 

Then she turned pale, and her body swayed to and fro, and she sank slowly across 
Sevrier, and de Langlois, rushing to her aid, saw that she herself was wounded. 


Ill. 


Paris was smiling, Paris was calm. Paris, the battle-worn queen, was recovering 
from the wounds inflicted upon her by the merciless foreigner, and by her still more 
ruthless, mad, matricidal sons. The purple was gone; the glittering diadem lay 
shattered, the golden bees scattered in the dust ; the lace, the costly silks, torn and 
trodden into the mire ; but she had assumed the becoming garb of a comely housewife 
and was happy. The hammers rang merrily upon the anvils ; the workshops were 
astir with honest labour ; the gardens, ablaze with the bloom of summer, rang again 
with children’s laughter, and Paris was at work honestly to redeem the past and to 
prepare for a brighter future. 

On a bright, sunny afternoon Madeleine and her father were sitting in the gardens 
of the Tuileries, the old man drawing grotesque figures with his stick in the sand, and 
the girl looking vacantly at the blue sky overhead. Every minute or so she consulted 
her pretty little gold watch. ‘‘ Only three minutes more,” she whispered to herself ; 
and then it came to be ‘‘ only two minutes more,” and then ‘‘ only one minute more.” 
Madeleine with beaming eyes saw Sevrier come down the steps from the Rue Castiglione, 
and without knowing what she was doing she began to hum the ‘‘ Marseillaise.” 

The young man came towards her with manly love and happiness wreathing his 
handsome features. ‘‘I have settled it all, my darling,” he said as she rose to greet 
him. ‘* To-morrow at eleven at the Mairie.” 

‘We shall be so happy, shall we not, my dearest ?” she answered, and again the 
melody of the ‘‘ Marseillaise ” tripped softly on her tongue. 

‘** Ah,” he said with a smile, ‘‘ the ‘ Marseillaise.’ It broughtus together. A good 
omen, my darling, a good omen.” 
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THE RIVER CHERWELL. 
By WILLIAM WING. 
With Illustrations by J. DEANE SIMMONS. 


HORNE, in his Rambles by Rivers, published in 1847, incidentally mentions the 
river Cherwell, and dismisses the subject in a few lines concluding with the 
remark ‘‘It turns several mills but is not navigable.” This is true enough, but the 
purpose of the present paper is to show, that any one who cares to follow the windings 
of the stream, either on foot, or still better in a canoe, will be amply rewarded by 
glimpses of homely but beautiful English scenery, and the contemplation of places 
which call up recollections of interesting historical events. The Oxford canal, which 
follows the Cherwell valley for many miles, is often utilized by boating-men who like 
to penetrate beyond the conventional highway of the Thames, and the characters in 
Mr. Black’s novel Zhe Strange Adventures of a House-Boat are made to continue their 
voyage above Oxford by way of the canal, which in one place is identical with the 
river. As the Great Western railway also follows the valley for about thirty miles, 
the locality is easily accessible ; but the villages all have an old-world look, their popu- 
lation is generally sparse, and visitors are extremely rare, so that the characteristics of 
holiday places are conspicuous by their absence. 
Dr. Faber has written a charming poem on the Cherwell, of which the following 
are the opening lines :— 


“Sweet inland Brook! which at all hours, 
Imprisoned in a belt of flowers, 
Art drawing without song or sound 
Thy salient springs, for Oxford bound 
Was ever lapse so calm as thine, 
Or water meadows half so green? 
Or weeping weeds so long to twine 
With threads of crystal stream between?” 


and the same gifted author has some beautiful stanzas on the Cherwell water-lily. 
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It should be noted that those who wish to explore the Cherwell by boat cannot 
hope to get much beyond the village of Cropredy, a few miles above Banbury, as the 
channel there becomes very narrow, and the canal leaves the valley. 

The stream has its source about a mile from the village of Charwelton, five miles from 
Daventry, in Northamptonshire, commencing with a spring which rises in the cellar of 
a farm-house. In the village is an ancient foot-bridge which is now only useful in 
times of flood, as the water is taken under the road by a culvert. Two miles lower 
down the brook has sufficiently expanded to turn a mill, and increasing in volume by 
means of tributaries flowing through Eydon on the left, and Chipping Warden on the 
right bank, by the time Edgcott is reached the river is a formidable obstacle to a 
hunting man. Edgcott i is cae +s, - — —$_$___ 
the last parish in North- / Zhe 
amptonshire _ intersected 
by the Cherwell, and the 
neighbourhood is very in- 
teresting. Near here, on 
the north bank of the river, 
is the supposed site of the 
Roman station Brinavis, 
covering about forty acres, 
on which have been found 
many old foundations, and 
numerous Roman _ coins 
and pottery, the place in 
its way being a small Sil- 
chester without the sur- 
rounding walls; themodern 
name of the locality is ‘‘ The 
Black Grounds” from the 
discolouration of the soil. 
On the opposite side of 
the stream is Danesmoor, 
which is said by tradition 
to be the site of a battle 
between the Danes and the 
Saxons; and in the year 
1469, when an insurrection 
against Edward the Fourth 
broke out in the North of 
England, the rebels on 
their way to London, under s 
the nominal command of ISLIP MILL, FROM BELOW. 

Robin of Redesdale, met 

on this same Danesmoor the royal forces, chiefly consisting of Welshmen, under 
the Earl of Pembroke. A sanguinary conflict took place, in which the latter were 
defeated, their gallant old chief, with nine other leaders, being afterwards cruelly 
beheaded in the neighbouring town of Banbury. Edgecote, sometimes spelt Edgcott, 
has an old church with some interesting monuments to the Chancy family, which, 
unlike many similar memorials in the district, escaped mutilation during the great 
Civil War of the seventeenth century. King Charles the First is said to have slept 
at Edgecote House on October 22, 1642, the night before the battle of Edgehill, 
but the present mansion is devoid of interest. The Cherwell now enters Oxford- 
shire and reaches Cropredy, one of the most interesting of villages, and associated 
particularly with the Battle of Cropredy Bridge, fought June 29, 1644. With 
the knowledge of modern military science and appliances, it is difficult to imagine 
how so small a stream as the one under notice, could have been a sufficient obstacle to 
influence the strategy of opposing armies ; but there were no pontoon bridges in the 
Cromwellian period, and the Cherwell is too treacherous and muddy to be passable by 
armed forces except at paved fords. Thus the old narrow bridge became an important 
point when the King was marching along one side of the river, and Waller, anxious to 
intercept him, advanced along the other, both coming from the direction of Banbury. 
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Charles sent a party to hold Cropredy bridge, which was the only means of com- 
munication between the two armies, except a ford at Slate Mill, a mile below, over which 
1,000 of Waller’s horse crossed, the rest of his army forcing the bridge. A battle 
ensued in the adjoining fields, in which both sides exhibited some skilful manceuvres ; 
the King, however, was most successful, as Waller’s forces had to retreat across the 
bridge, leaving much of their artillery behind them. The King afterwards attempted 
to gain possession both of the bridge and the ford, but the former was very stubbornly 
contested ; and night coming on found the opposing forces drawn up facing each other. 
the Royal army near the ford, and Waller at the foot of the opposite hill. Here they 
remained the whole of Sunday, on the evening of which day the King heard that a 
fresh body of the Parliamentarians, 4,500 strong, was advancing towards the scene of 
action ; he, therefore, on Monday drew off his forces in full view of Waller, who made 
no effort of pursuit ; in fact he had six hundred men killed and seven hundred taken 
prisoners. Clarendon says that his defeat ‘‘ broke the heart of his army.” The old 
bridge contemporary with the conflict was repaired in 1691, which date it bears, and 
remained almost untouched until 1886, when the requirements of the neighbourhood 
induced the authorities to widen the structure. Although plenty of similar stone to that 
existing is readily to be found in the neighbourhood, the new work was carried out in 
blue brick, completely destroying the picturesque character of the southern side of the 
bridge. The Vicar of the parish, to his great honour, did all that was possible by 
appeals to the ‘‘ Society for the Preservation of Ancient Monuments” and otherwise to 
prevent this act of vandalism, but to no purpose. Relics of the battle exist in the 
villages up and down the valley, many of the inhabitants having cannon-balls, broken 
swords, buttons, and rusted weapons in their possession which have been found at 
various times. In the vicarage is carefully preserved a complete set of Cromwellian 
armour, with a broken rapier and poignard. The bodies of the slain were probably 
buried where they fell, as the only record of any such burials preserved in the church is 
of two or three soldiers who died of their wounds a few days after the battle. The 
churchyard is full of memorials, one dating as far back as 1631 ; they are all made of 
the brown stone of the district, and many are of quaint and excellent design; the 
following is the inscription on one still in good preservation, ‘‘ Here is interr’d the 
Body of Lieutenant Samuel King a Loyall Subject & Souldier faithfull to his late 
Majesty King Charles the First Obijt March 7 1658 Atatis Suz Anno 44.” This stone 
must assuredly have been erected after the Restoration. Cropredy is justly proud of 
its church, which is close to the river, and dates from about 1320; the whole edifice is 
full of interest, with its priest’s room over the vestry, the very ancient iron-bound parish 
chest, the monuments showing the mutilations of the Parliamentary forces, the pre- 
Reformation brass eagle lectern, a medizval fresco, and some very beautiful modern 
stained glass. There is a huge pendulum from the church clock, which swings to and 
fro in front of the west window—quite an unusual feature. A pious benefactor, in the 
year 1572, bequeathed funds to pay for the ringing of a bell in Cropredy church at 6 
A.M., at noon, and the curfew at 8 p.m.; the custom is still maintained, but as there 
is a good striking clock it would seem that the money, which amounts to £28 per 
annum, might be expended in a more profitable manner. Cropredy Cross has dwindled 
down to the hollowed base in which the first stone of the shaft reposes unfixed; the 
children of the village call it the ‘*‘ Cup and Saar,” and the bigger boys, as a test of 
strength, carry the loose stone to the nearest hedge and back again. 

A brief glimpse of the old Manor House, with a part of the moat still remaining, 
brings us to the mill, which is painfully modern after what has been seen above. Down 
below the meadows are deliciously green and fresh, and Williamscote House, called by 
the local people Wi/scote, is beautifully placed on the left bank ; many remains of the 
battle have been found in the grounds, and the old house must have suffered severely, 
as Slate Mill Ford is immediately opposite. From this point to Banbury the river 
winds about the meadows in eccentric fashion ; turning Grimsbury Mill on its way, and 
furnishing the intake for the water supply of the ‘* Town of Cakes.” Mr. Black, in 
his novel before referred to, remarks of Banbury that he ‘‘ found it rather a featureless 
and empty little place,” and ‘‘ Banbury did not interest us much.” As seen from the 
river or canal the town is certainly far from picturesque, but for all that few small 
country towns can boast of so many really interesting and historical features. Com- 
paratively empty on six days of the week, on Thursdays when the market is being held 
Banbury is full of life, and being the centre of a vast and, in better days, thriving, 
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agricultural community, much business is transacted. From the tourist’s point of view 
the old buildings, mostly of the seventeenth century, are very remarkable ; chief of these 
is the Reindeer Inn, which bears the date 1627, and has apparently scarcely been 
touched since. The large mullioned window lights a room beautifully panelled in the 
Jacobean style, said to have been used by Cromwell on his not very friendly visits to 
Banbury during the siege, when the ancient castle was entirely destroyed. Other 
houses with steeply-pitched gables, elaborately carved barge rafters, and old-fashioned 
windows, date back almost to the Tudor period, and are carefully preserved by the 
inhabitants. The nursery rhyme suggests a visit to Banbury Cross, but the stranger 
only finds a modern Gothic, erection of good design, but surrounded by some hideously 
incongruous street lamps. Leland, in his description, speaks of the “ goodly Crosse 





MAGDALEN TOWER AND BRIDGE, OXFORD. 


with many degrees about it,” situated in ‘‘the fayrest street of the toune,” which of 
course shared the fate of all similar erections in places visited by the Puritan soldiers. 
For many generations Banbury had a reputation for being particularly zealous in 
matters relating to religion, and a proverbial expression in the seventeenth century 
was ‘‘ Banbury zeale, cheese, and cakes.” An old engraving often seen in local 
curiosity-shops illustrates the following lines— 


“To Banbury came I, oh profane one, 
There I found a puritane one, 
Hanging of his cat on Monday 
For killing of a mouse on Sunday.” 


Previous to the year 1790, Banbury church was, according to history, which is 
confirmed by contemporary pictures, a magnificent Gothic, structure, almost worthy 
to be called a cathedral ; unfortunately in that year the plea was put forward that the 
church was dilapidated and beyond repair, and the building was pulled, or rather blown 
down, by gunpowder, so firm were the ancient walls. The new church opened in 1797 
is in the Italian style, and the exterior is not only unpleasing but positively ugly. The 
interior thirty years ago was dull and dismal to the last degree, but a change has taken 
place ; successive vicars have addressed themselves to the task of beautifying the 
building, with the result that now Banbury Church is, inside, as attractive and interest- 
ing, as the outside is the reverse. 
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The decorations of the chancel, the beautifully subdued stained glass, and the 
general scheme of colour cannot be described here, but are in admirable taste ; and 
the building itself is conveniently adapted for congregational worship. The crowning 
ornament is a new pulpit of carved oak recently placed as a memorial offering ; it is 
equally beautiful in design and workmanship, and has the charm to the congregation 
of having been constructed in Banbury itself. When the church was originally 
erected funds ran short for a time; the tower, therefore, had to remain unbuilt for 
some years, which gave rise to the saying how— 

“Dirty Banbury’s proud people 
Built a Church without a Steeple.” 














THE COURTYARD, REINDEER INN, BANBURY. 


Before returning to the river a visit should be paid to the Roman amphitheatre to 
the north of the town, which is an interesting relic of early times ; and on returning, 
a call at the Literary Institute will show what can be done for the good of the people 
in the Victorian era when there is a will. Few towns of similar size are so well pro- 
vided with reading rooms, school of art, circulating and reference libraries. The 
writer is indebted to the latter for information embodied in this paper. 

Banbury boasts many inns and hostelries, the two principal hotels being the Red 
Lion and the White Lion. Opinion differs very much on the merits of these two, but 
it is fair to say that he who has sojourned at either one or the other will come away 
with a very good opinion of Banbury and its people, despite the couplet before 
quoted. 
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There was, until the railway was constructed, a bridge over the river Cherwell 
here, with pointed arches built on parallel ribs, similar in many respects to the land 
arches of Old London Bridge ; but one arch now remains over the side or mill stream, 
and this is almost hidden by the hideous viaduct and embankment which take the road 
over the railway. 

For the next few miles the stream touches the parishes of Bodicote and Adderbury 
on the right or Oxfordshire bank, and Warkworth and Middleton Cheney on the left 
or Northamptonshire side, but there is no adjacent village until King’s Sutton is 
reached. This small collection of houses has a dilapidated, uncared-for appearance 
when seen either from the railway or the river, but is redeemed by the beauty.of its 
church spire, a conspicuous object in the landscape for many miles along the valley ; 
it has been compared with its neighbours, which are equally remarkable, in the follow- 
ing lines :— 

“ Bloxham for length, 
Adderbury for strength, 
And King’s Sutton for beauty.” 


There is a lightness and grace in this fine specimen of the early perpendicular style 
which perhaps warrants the verdict of the stanza. This parish was in the Saxon days 
one of vast importance, stretching a distance of twenty to thirty miles, and may 
possibly have been a royal demesne, which would account for the name. W. L. 
Bowles, the poet, antiquary, and divine, was born at King’s Sutton in 1762, his father 
being the vicar. Only students now read the works of Bowles, whose first effort was 
a collection of sonnets published in 1789, which is said to have delighted and inspired 
the genius of Coleridge, then seventeen years old. Later in life he prepared and 
edited an edition of Pope’s works, which produced a lively controversy in which Byron, 
Campbell, and others took part, the point at issue being whether Pope most inclined 
to the natural or artificial side of life. In this parish is the hamlet of Astrop, famous 
for a mineral spring called St. Rumbald’s Well, said to have valuable medicinal quali- 
ties, which many years ago attracted visitors from a distance, but is now seldom used 
even by those living in the neighbourhood. 

Below King’s Sutton the Cherwell receives on the Oxfordshire side the tributary 
waters of the Sorbrook and the Swere, either of which can in ordinary seasons be 
navigated by a canoe for two or three miles, and both afford some fairly good fishing, 
for which of course permission has to be obtained from owners of the adjacent land. 

Aynhoe is the last Northamptonshire parish washed by the Cherwell, but the village 
is some distance from the stream. Here flourished in the earlier days of the present 
century a schoolmaster, the Rev. William Leonard, who possessed a considerable re- 
putation as an instructor in the classics. Some of his pupils are still alive and tell 
amusing tales of his method, which consisted of the fortiter in re rather than the 
suaviter in modo; but for all that his old pupils subscribed for a memorial brass 
erected in Newbottle Church when he died about twenty years since. Opposite to 
Aynhoe is the parish of Deddington, but the so-called town is two or three miles 
away, and scarcely within the compass of this article. The hamlet of Clifton which 
abuts on the Cherwell has a deserted, melancholy appearance, relieved only by 


“The never-failing stream, the busy mill.” 


‘“‘The decent church” is absent, but a neat little chapel-of-ease was erected in 1853 for 
the use of the few inhabitants. Some thirteen years ago the Hon. Geoffrey Hill 
brought his pack of otter hounds and hunted the Cherwell valley for about a fortnight, 
causing a great sensation in the sleepy district. A few ‘‘ kills” were made and the 
sport afforded was much enjoyed. The stream having many branches in the locality 
it was often found necessary for those who wished to see the hounds at work to wade 
and even to swim, and few returned from the chase with dry feet. As otters are com- 
paratively scarce and the stream is too wide and deep for the ordinary practice of the 
sport, the experiment has not been repeated. 

Now Oxfordshire is on either hand—Souldern on the left bank and the southern 
portion of Deddington as before mentioned on the right. 

This is so thoroughly typical a portion of the Cherwell that a slight digression may 
be pardoned while some of the chief characteristics are pointed out. 

The river twists and winds, then divides to form a mill head, there being a weir or 
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lasher at the point of division; each side is lined with willows, cheerful in their ful] 
summer dress, but sad and depressing to look upon in winter, and when pollarded, 
The poles grown on these willows are used for making the light open hurdles common 
to the district. The numerous mills are often the cause of severe loss to agriculturists, 
for those who formed the mill heads in their desire to attain sufficient fall, raised the 
height of the water above the meadows by embankments, trusting to the lashers to 
take away superabundance of water ; these however cannot prevent filtration, and the 
heads being nearly always kept full, materially hasten the floods in time of rain. A 
summer flood is most disastrous to the crops of hay, and although an occasional over- 
flow at other times is beneficial, too much renders the grasses coarse, and is fatal to 
some of the best varieties. Efforts have recently been made to mitigate the floods by 
cleansing and deepening the channel, with some measure of success, but unfortunately 
the soil and mud taken from the stream have been allowed to remain in heaps on the 





CROPREDY BRIDGE (BEFORE 1886). 


banks, greatly to the detriment of the picturesque character of the valley. Although 
it is not difficult to conjecture, or even ascertain, when the various Cherwell bridges 
were built, it is far otherwise with the construction of the mills, for the Domesday 
survey proves them to have been in existence in the days of the Confessor, and whether 
we owe them to the Romans or to our Anglo-Saxon forefathers must remain an open 
question. The Cherwell turns in all fifteen water-mills, all of which have what are 
known as ‘‘ breast-wheels,” one effect of which is to prevent scour and cause mud to 
accumulate. 

The village of Somerton is, unlike its neighbour Souldern, close to the river and 
canal ; being, however, separated by the railway, seen from which the old church, 
parsonage, and houses around form a delightful picture. The Earl of Jersey is 
lord of the manor and chief landowner, which fact possibly accounts for Somerton 
having a less forsaken and better cared-for appearance than many other villages 
abutting on the Cherwell. It is particularly noteworthy as having been for genera- 
tions the seat of the Fermor family, who always retained the more ancient faith, and 
to whose memory there is a mortuary chapel forming part of the church, and known 
as the Fermor aisle, wherein the antiquary will find records of the family in the 
shape of an altar, font, brasses, and other memorials. The aisle is divided from the 
church by an oak-screen of beautiful Perpendicular character. The heroine of Pope’s 
Rape of the Lock was Arabella Fermor of this same Somerton family, of whose mansion 
the only remnant is a ruined piece of wall with Gothic window directly overlooking 
the Cherwell valley and the village of North Aston on its other side. Bishop Juxon, 
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who attended Charles I. on the scaffold, was rector of Somerton, and his arms, carved 
in oak, are still preserved in the church. The remains of the old village cross in the 
churchyard and a curious carved altar-piece representing the Last Supper, are features 
of the church and precincts, which all bear the stamp of remote antiquity. 

North Aston is on an eminence which rises rather abruptly from the river. The 
church and mansion are close together, there being but an infinitesimal space between 
the east wall of the latter and the tower of the former, which in consequence appears 
dwarfed and insignificant. 

It should be mentioned here that there are three Astons—North, Middle, and 
Steeple, all bounded on one side by the Cherwell ; but Domesday book speaks of the 
whole area as ‘‘Estone.” The church at Steeple Aston is conjectured to have been 














Pook. Spokes —— 
FIRST BRIDGE OVER THE CHERWELL, CHARWELTON. 


erected before that at North Aston, and thus to have gained the special prefix to 
the name of the village. North Aston church was restored by the late Sir Gilbert 
Scott, and is well worthy of a visit ; it contains an ancient altar-tomb supporting the 
effigies of Sir John and Lady Anne, who died in 1416. 

John Hough, the President of Magdalen, who was removed by the infatuated 
James II., and whose biography is part of the history of the nation, held the vicarage 
of this parish, which he ceded on his election to the Presidency. Bernard Gates, the 
composer, said by Burney in his History of Music to have introduced oratorio into 
England, is buried at North Aston, and there is a tablet to his memory in the 
church. 

Steeple Aston is a picturesque village about a mile from the river, on whose 
Opposite bank is Upper Heyford, or according to its more ancient title, Heyford 
Warren. Here on a hill overhanging the canal and stream, which are only separated 
by the towing-path of the former, are clustered together the church and mansion 
house, with a remarkable old tithe-barn built by William of Wykeham, whose arms 
are sculptured on one of the buttresses of the church. This celebrated bishop and 
architect, who at the end of the fourteenth century, purchased the manor and 
advowson of the rectory, settled them upon his newly-constituted college of St. Mary 
de Winton in Oxford, still known as New College, and the property has remained in 
the hands of the Warden and Fellows of that society during the five centuries which 
have since elapsed. 
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“A flood in March, a flood in May, 
Plenty of grass, but no good hay,” 


is an old adage here, but only one May flood has been known in the last twenty years, 

The old Mill at Upper Heyford has a tragic interest, as its occupant was shot in 
1863 by his daughter’s lover, apparently without any adequate motive. The crime was 
committed on the high road as the victim was returning from Bicester market, and 
the perpetrator was speedily brought to justice, and suffered the extreme penalty of 
the law. 

Lower Heyford, or Heyford Purcell, is ower down the stream, and has a large corn- 
mill and a good, well-restored church, so placed as to form a landmark ; the tower has 
the rather unusual feature of a solid parapet, and the sun-dial over the south wall 
bears the quaint motto—i nisi calesti radio. This parish has a third title, as the lords 
of the manor, viz., the President and scholars of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
invariably speaks of it as Heyford-at-Bridge, and this brings us to the old bridge and 
causeway running at right angles across the valley, which afford the only means of 
communication between one side of the Cherwell and the other for several miles. That 
the bridge was originally very much narrower than at present is proved by the arches 
on the down-stream side being pointed and ribbed ; they are also far more substantial 
than the modern widening on the northern side. The date of the original erection is 
arrived at on this wise : in Kennett’s Parochial Antiquities a list of incumbents is given, 
in which those before 1275 are styled Rectors of Heyford only, but after that date they 
are invariably styled Rectors of Heyford ad Pontem. The stream widens out south of 
the bridge over a shallow, and here probably was the ancient ford which it is conjec- 
tured gave the name to the place, z.e. the ford through which the hay grown in the 
valley was carted. This suggested derivation is given with some diffidence, but it has 
the advantages both of simplicity and probability. The trees near Heyford Bridge are 
of great beauty, and many of them of remarkable size. They are fully described by 
the following paragraph from the pen of the late Rev. J. C. Clutterbuck. 

‘** Not only is the soil well fitted for agricultural purposes, but it is no doubt due to 
the geological conditions of the oolitic-rock and sand resting on the underlying lias 
clay that the wonderful and majestic growth of forest and other trees is due. This is, 
perhaps the most striking feature of the locality. Many of the trees have doubtless 
been carefully-planted from time to time. The stately cedar of Lebanon, larch, and 
other trees of foreign origin, seem to vie with the indigenous oak, beech, elm, and 
other trees, with which the bank rising from the river and the park above are more or 
less clothed, and are fitted to raise the admiration of those who delight in the forestry 
of England.” 

The park alluded to is that of Rousham, which is bounded by the Cherwell, and has 
long been the seat of the Cottrell-Dormer family. The grounds adjacent to the river 
are, indeed, very beautiful, and may be seen at their best in the season of autumnal 
tints, when the chestnuts forcibly recall Mr. Vicat Cole’s fine picture Autumn Leaves. 
There are many statues after the fashion of the last century, and a cloistered walk which 
commands a view of the valley. Down by the river, over a clear pool formed by a 
landspring, is a tablet with the following lines— 


“Tyrant of the Cherwell’s flood 
Come not near this sacred gloom, 

Nor with thine insulting brood 
Dare pollute my Ringwood’s tomb. 


“What though death has laid him low, 
Lives the terror of thy race! 
Couples taught by him to know, 
Taught to force thy lurking place. 


“Hark how Stubborn’s ‘airy tongue’ 
Warns the time to point the spear! 
Rufin loud thy knell has rung, 
Ruler echoes death is near. 


“ All the skies in concert rend, 
Butler cheers with highest glee, 
Still thy master and thy friend, 
Ringwood, ever thinks of thee.” 
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These were written by Sir Clement Cottrell-Dormer early in the present century to the 
memory of a favourite otter-hound. 

The mansion was originally built about 1635, added to in 1753, and very much 
enlarged since. It contains a whole succession of family portraits from the days of 
Queen Elizabeth downwards, with many other fine pictures by old masters. 

The front door is loop-holed for defence, and the entrance hall is decorated with 
muskets and other arms of the seventeenth century. In earlier days there was a 
terraced garden descending from the house to the river, but that has long since given 
way to a verdant slope, on the top of which is one of the finest old bowling-greens in 
the country. Rousham church is also near the river; it is curious after seeing the 
mansion to note in the church the tombs of the different Dormers whose portraits have 
just been inspected. The village should not be left without a peep at the large walled 
kitchen-garden in the highest possible state of cultivation, and a careful examination 
of the ancient dovecote with its internal revolving ladder. 
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ENSLOW MILL, FROM ABOVE, 


Tackley is the parish immediately below on the right bank, opposite to which is 
Kirtlington, but in neither case are there any houses adjacent to the stream. There 
is a bridge at a farm called Northbrook, but it only gives access to the meadows, and 
has no causeway like Heyford. The old Roman military road—Saxonized as 
Akeman-street—is easily traced in both these parishes, but there is no sign of ford or 
bridge where it crossed the river. 

As there are here quite five miles of the Cherwell without a mill, the river increases 
in volume considerably above Kirtlington, and there is ample room for a pleasure boat ; 
the sedge in places grows very high on both banks, and in the height of summer a 
wayfarer by water feels quite shut in and solitary, the only relief being the occasional 
sortie of a moorhen. Both the white and yellow water lilies grow luxuriantly 
on the Cherwell, and there are magnificent beds of the former in many places. 

Kirtlington Mill with its broad head of water makes a fine picture, and apparently 
does a good trade. Adjoining is a public-house, the ‘‘ Three Pigeons,” a favourite 
halting place for canal boats whose occupants are not likely to have read Goldsmith, 
or they might say with Tony Lumpkin— 


“Let some cry up woodcock or hare, 
Your bustards, your ducks or your widgeons ; 
But of all the gay birds in the air, 
Here’s a health to the Three Jolly Pigeons.” 


Below the river winds so much that it is three times crossed by the railway in the 
course of the next two miles, which bring us to Enslow Mill, in the parish of 
UU 2 
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Bletchingdon. Here there is a small station and a cluster of tenements, including a 
roadside inn. There are several stone quarries in the neighbourhood, and the hamlet 
is frequently called ‘‘ Gibraltar,” from its rocky character Half a mile lower down js 
the substantially built Enslow Bridge, which with its causeway across the valley 
carries the main road from London to Chipping Norton. The rock, full of geological 
interest, rises high to the right for the next half mile, at the end of which a timber 
foot-bridge marks the confluence of the Cherwell with the Oxford canal, and united 
they form a broad but winding sheet of water for a mile or more; the canal, which 
has come in on the left bank, sheers off to the right, the Cherwell proceeding to turn 
Hampton Gay paper mill: that is to say, this was the former function of the 
stream, but the Hampton Gay of to-day sadly belies its name. The mill is disused, 
and the adjacent Elizabethan manor-house, having suffered from a fire, in 1887, has 
nothing left but the walls and windows. The little church, which has its churchyard 
divided from the open field by an old-fashioned sunk fence, adds to the melancholy of 
the scene, for its ordinary poverty of appearance is enhanced by the air of neglect 
which pervades the edifice and its surroundings. A footpath across the meadows 
leads from this sad scene by a foot-bridge over the river directly to the church and 
village of Shipton-on-Cherwell. The railway bridge over the canal here was the 
scene of the terrible catastrophe on December 24, 1874, which will be fresh in the 
memory of many readers. There is a monument to one of the victims in Hampton 
Gay churchyard, which however bears no mention of the accident. Shipton church 
is pleasantly situated on a knoll above the canal and river, but lacks interest, as all, 
except the chancel, was rebuilt about 1831; the graveyard is remarkably well cared 
for and contains a restored village cross. The Great Western railway and the Oxford 
canal, which first came into contact with the Cherwell at Cropredy, now leave the 
valley and take an almost parallel and direct southern route to Oxford. 

The river bears away a little to the south-east, and the large village of Kidlington 
on the right, is faced by Hampton Poyle. The first-named has a church with a tall © 
spire, and the fabric is throughout in good preservation, being chiefly of the Decorated 
period. From the days of the Reformation until 1887 the living of this parish was 
held by the successive rectors of Exeter College, Oxford, the present incumbent being 
the first resident vicar for more than three hundred years. 

Hampton Poyle, although small, is a far more cheerful place than its namesake ; 
the church is a good example of the period of transition from Early English to Decor- 
ated architecture, and contains a brass to one John Poyle, dated 1424, which gives a 
clue to the affix to the name of the village. At the hamlet of Gosford is a bridge of 
no particular character, but important because there is not another until Magdalen 
Bridge, Oxford, is reached ; and that is approximately eight miles away as the river 
flows. At Islip, the Cherwell receives the tributary waters of the Ray, and the village 
is really situated on the banks of the latter. This place is celebrated as being the un- 
doubted birthplace of Edward the Confessor, whose father Ethelred had a palace here. 
The chapel in which it is supposed Edward was christened was maintained until dese- 
crated by the troops of Cromwell; it was afterwards converted into a barn and 
disappeared entirely before the end of the last century. A font, still in existence, and 
preserved in the church of Middleton Stoney near Bicester is said to have been brought 
from the Islip Chapel ; it bears a mutilated inscription recording the tradition, but its 
tracery resembles work of the fourteenth century, rather than the rude masonry of the 
Confessor’s days. Islip was frequently visited by the opposing forces during the Civil 
War, and in 1644-5 some serious skirmishes took place, one of sufficient importance 
to be recorded as the ‘‘ Battle of Islip Bridge.” The living is in the gift of the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster, and was held by Dean Buckland, father of the celebrated 
naturalist. The church is worthy of a visit, and, with the large tree which stands in 
the village street opposite the entrance to the graveyard, forms a good picture. The 
bridge over the Ray has recently been repaired and its former picturesque character is 
quite destroyed. The river from here to Oxford is the constant resort of boating-men, 
for although much impeded by weeds in places, the whole distance is fairly navigable 
for ordinary pleasure craft. Water Eaton on the right bank has a good manor-house 
with courtyard in front, and domestic chapel attached ; there is a priest’s hiding-room 
over the front door ; the buildings bear evidence of having been erected during the 
reign of James I. The artist and amateur photographer will find this portion of the 
river well worthy of study ; there are many pretty ‘‘ bits” and the vegetation on the 
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banks is always luxuriant. Occasionally the Cherwell flows at the edge of its valley, 
and the rising ground adds to the effect of the landscape. Marston ferry enables 
pedestrians who have taken the pretty footpath from Summertown to cross the river 
and return to Oxford by way of St. Clement’s and Magdalen bridge ; this is a very 
favourite walk with both University men and citizens of Oxford. 

The last two or three miles of the Cherwell are the most glorious, as they are the 
best known of its course. Skirting the suburbs of Park town and Norham Manor, 
the river forms the eastern boundary of the University park always spoken of in 
Oxford as The Parks. This fine area was, until about twenty-five years since, agricul- 
tural land, but has been converted into a splendid open space and beautifully planted. 
In the centre is the University cricket ground, with its handsome pavilion, and at the 
south-west corner the new Museum, Observatory, and Laboratories. Leaving the 
parks, ‘‘ Parson’s Pleasure” is reached. This is a famous bathing-place, where a re- 
freshing ‘‘ header ” can be enjoyed in all its luxuriance, and a swim taken down stream 
to a point which formerly (perhaps the name has been forgotten) was known as the 
“‘ Devil’s Eye” so-called from its immense depth. Here part of the stream falls over 
alasher; there are therefore two rivers, and a walk between the willow-bordered 
streams had been christened ‘‘ Mesopotamia.” It should be noted that another stream 
leaving the main channel above the ‘‘ Pleasure ” (which is sometimes called Logger- 
head), goes away to the right and turns Holywell Mills. The various branches 
meander around the magnificently-timbered demesne familiar to every visitor to 
Oxford as Magdalen Water Walks. 

Waynfleet, Bishop of Winchester, was the founder of the magnificent college of St. 
Mary Magdalen, any description of which would take many pages and, moreover, be 
superfluous, so well known are the grand and gray old buildings. 

Magdalen bridge and tower have been depicted in every form of pictorial art, over 
and over again, and form an admirable composition from whatever point a view is 
taken. The former was widened in recent years. When the idea was first mooted a 
storm of controversy arose, fears being entertained that the beautiful character of the 
architecture would be impaired Happily these fears were found to be utterly ground- 
less ; the Oxford Local Board, the body responsible for the work, carried it out in 
strict conformity with the old design, thereby effecting a great public improvement 
without damaging the artistic character of the surroundings. The approach across 
the bridge from the Henley road gives a better view than formerly of the college 
tower, and when the new stone becomes a little more mature in colour, the most con- 
servative in such matters should become reconciled to the change. There are, how- 
ever, those who will always think it sacrilege that the tramcars should run over this 
classic structure. 

The remaining reaches of the Cherwell should be seen in the height of the Oxford 
May term, for then they are alive with craft of many descriptions. To ‘‘ Cherwellize” 
is Oxford for the practice of punting up the winding stream until a sequestered and 
shaded spot is reached, when the punt is moored, and its occupant proceeds some- 
times to read, and almost invariably to smoke. Canoes flash up and down in every 
variety, double and single, Canadian and English, and often ‘‘pair-oars” and 
the teetotum-like ‘‘cockle” add to the variety of the scene, which is still more 
enlivened by the brilliant colours of every sort and shade worn by those who take 
this form of pleasure. Every turn of the Cherwell round Christ Church Meadow 
reveals a new picture, until the ‘‘ last stage of all” is reached—its confluence with 
the Thames, which is now marked by a rustic wooden foot-bridge. A _ straight 
canal-like cutting has been made to discharge part of the Cherwell water at a point 
lower down the Thames, which future historians may perhaps speak of as the junction 
of the two streams. As yet however the old land-mark preserves its old name, and 
many a rowing-man retains vivid recollections of frantic efforts to respond to stroke’s 
spurt when his crew made their famous ‘‘ bump at the Cherwell.” 

The pilgrim of our inland stream having now arrived on the waters of the Thames 
can paddle up to Salter’s Barge and leave his craft or continue his voyage; in either 
case no further pilotage is needed. The botanist and naturalist will find the Cherwell 
valley a fine field for study, and those interested in dialects will not be unrewarded. 
Pure ‘‘ North Oxfordshire” is a variety of the English language which is almost 
indescribable. 











CHURCH PATRONAGE. 


By THE HONOURABLE EDWARD P. THESIGER, C.B. 


meeyesj}O one can have had the smallest experience of Church patronage 
\(SwaGe) without being deeply impressed on the one hand with the responsi- 
bility attaching to the exercise of this privilege, and on the other 
hand with the difficulty of feeling assured that even after all pains 
have been taken this privilege has been exercised in a perfectly satis- 
factory manner. 

It is true no doubt that the exercise of all patronage carries with 
it a responsibility which ought not to be ignored, but the conse- 
quences of a bad appointment to a benefice are so much graver than result from an 
equally bad appointment to any other office, that the exercise of the duty in the latter 
case may be undertaken with a light heart as compared with the anxiety which should 
accompany the privilege of appointing to ecclesiastical preferment. Take for instance 
the appointment of an inefficient clerk to a public office. The result would no doubt 
be to cause a certain amount of inconvenience and to throw upon his colleagues extra 
work in order to make up for his shortcomings ; but the public service would probably 
suffer little if at all, and the result to the members of the office itself can hardly be 
described by any stronger term than inconvenience. 

Or if we take a stronger example and imagine the consequences that would ensue 
from the appointment of an incompetent judge, though it would be true that the suitors 
before him would suffer some hardship and loss, still his decisions would be subject to 
revision by the Courts of Appeal, and any injustice that might be done through his 
incompetence would be set right on a review of his judgments. Public opinion too 
would soon be brought to bear on his conduct, and the removal from the bench of the 
judge who was not equal to his position would be the inevitable result. But a clergyman 
once appointed to a benefice is practically irremovable. His very unacceptibility in a 
parish diminishes his chances of receiving the offer of other preferment, so that it may 
well happen that an inefficient clergyman once appointed may remain in charge of a 
parish for thirty, forty, even fifty years. 

In contemplating the consequences of an ill-judged presentation to a benefice I am 
not considering the appointment of a clergyman of bad character, or even of a clergyman 
who systematically neglects the performance of his ministerial duties. Instances of such 
appointments might easily be cited, and instances in which in the present state of the 
law it has been found extremely difficult and in some cases impossible to get rid of a 
clergyman thus appointed, but such cases are I should hope rare, for I am persuaded 
that, on the whole, considerable care is taken by patrons in making their presentations. 
I am thinking only of unacceptable appointments against which it is almost impossible 
to guard. 

A patron may have honestly endeavoured by careful inquiry to select a clergyman 
well suited to a particular parish and yet may make a mistake, with the lamentable 
consequence that the whole spiritual work of the parish is hampered and injured for 
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an unknown term of years. It is this impossibility of retrieving an error once com- 
mitted that constitutes the main responsibility of Church patronage. 

While, then, the consequences of a careless or mistaken exercise of patronage is 
thus disastrous, the difficulty of obtaining reliable information respecting candidates 
for preferment is almost insuperable. This arises partly from the natural unwilling- 
ness which every one feels to injure the prospects of any candidate for preferment by 
dwelling on personal characteristics which may discount the value of the undoubted 
ministerial qualifications which he may possess, and which therefore induces a person 
bearing his testimony respecting a candidate for preferment to emphasize these gualifica- 
tions while slurring over his disgualifications, but it perhaps arises mainly from an honest 
belief that the defects in his ministrations which had prevented him from being entirely 
acceptable in one parish may not operate if he were transferred elsewhere. The difficulty 
against which a patron has to contend when attempting to obtain information respecting 
some candidate for vacant preferment in his patronage is not so much that the replies to 
his inquiries are actually untruthful, but rather that through good nature or through fear 
of being unjust the wo/e truth is not told, and those impressions which would really be of 
the greatest value to a patron in enabling him to form a correct estimate of the quali- 
fications of a candidate are withheld. The consequence is that whatever care may be 
taken to make a good appointment, it is impossible to feel sure of the result, and the 
lapse of time may show too late that notwithstanding the earnest endeavour that was 
made to secure a capable incumbent, another mistake has been made which will 
hinder every work for good in a parish for years to come. I remember well a gentle- 
man, well known for the interest he takes in Church matters, writing to me when 
I was Secretary of Presentations to a former Lord Chancellor in the following 
terms: ‘‘You are aware,” he said, ‘‘that on the last three occasions the Lord 
Chancellor, in whose patronage my parish is vested, has listened to my recommenda- 
tion in appointing to the vicarage. The living is again vacant. May I now ask his 
lordship to appoint on the present occasion without any reference to me. With every 
desire as you will readily believe to make a good appointment, I have completely failed 
on all these three occasions, and now can only hope that the Lord Chancellor will do 
better for me than I have been able to dofor myself.” In this instance the parish was 
exceptionally fortunate in being relieved on so many occasions from incumbents who 
had failed to make themselves acceptable. It might well have happened, if the value 
of the living had been greater, that so many opportunities of retrieving a mistaken 
appointment would not have been afforded.1 Most patrons would be able to recall 
similar instances in which, after making every endeavour to ensure a good appoint- 
ment by means of careful inquiry, they have presented a clergyman who has dis- 
appointed all their hopes and been a thorn in their side for many a long year. 

When therefore we consider the grave consequences that may ensue from a mis- 
taken appointment to a benefice, and the difficulties which surround the exercise of 
Church patronage, it is not surprising that attempts have been made from time to time 
to induce Parliament to protect parishioners from the chance of a bad appointment by 
restricting to a greater degree than at present, the rights of patrons. But before we 
consider the proposals that have been made for this purpose, let us see how far this 
privilege of patronage is already restricted by statute. 

It is impossible to undertake this examination into the existing statute book of the 
realm without being struck with surprise at the almost absolute liberty of choice which 
is permitted to patrons in appointing to benefices in their patronage. The only fersonal 
qualification required by law is that the clergyman to be instituted to a benefice shall 
be in priest’s orders. There is no doubt the further restriction that the Bishop may 
refuse institution in certain cases. But the grounds on which he may act are limited 
to heresy, ignorance, immorality and such like offences, and the proof even of these is 
extremely difficult for the Bishop to establish, and the attempt to do so must involve 
him in a costly suit which may very possibly result in his being saddled with heavy 
costs and the parishioners with an obnoxious minister. There is an instance in which a 
Bishop resisted the appointment of an unfit clergyman (so unfit that he was sub- 
sequently suspended for three years) and it took more than nine years to decide the 
suit. Physical incapacity forms no legal ground of objection to an appointment. A 

1 It is a somewhat amusing corollary to this story to add that, shortly after, this gentleman purchased the 


advowson of the benefice, and thus became the actual patron of the living for which he had been, on his own 
admission, so unsuccessful in recommending an incumbent. 
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patron may present a clergyman of eighty or ninety years of age to the most import- 
ant and populous parish in a diocese and a Bishop has no power on that ground alone 
to refuse institution. A patron then is practically unrestricted in his choice of a clerk 
for a parish in his patronage, for the cases in which he would be:desirous of appointing 
an immoral or heretical clergyman to a benefice would be extremely rare, and the difh- 
culty to a Bishop of proving such an amount of ignorance in a candidate as would 
justify him in refusing institution would be almost insuperable. His right of patron- 
age must be exercised within six months on pain of the right of presentation for 
that turn lapsing to the Bishop, and in the event of any simoniacal bargain with his 
presentee his appointment is void. The present Archbishop of York, then Bishop 
of Peterborough, in moving for a Select Committee of the House of Lords in 
1874 to inquire into the subject of Church patronage, describes in his usual 
forcible language the way in which this latter safeguard has been minimized by 
the subtleties of the law. He says: ‘‘ By a process of subtle evasions by interested 
persons on the one hand, and of subtle and nice distinctions such as English law 
delights in on the other hand, the laws of simony have been brought into such 
a state that it is hard to know what is, and what is not simony; and, when 
we do know this, harder still to say why one particular transaction should be legally 
simony and another not so. It is simony for instance to buy an advowson or pre- 
sentation when the benefice is vacant, but not when it is full; and yet it is not 
simony to buy either advowson or presentation when the incumbent is actually in 
articulo mortis. It is simony for a spiritual person to buy the next presentation to a 
living ; but it is not simony for him to buy the advowson, then present himself on 
vacancy, and then to sell the advowson. Nay, it is simony for a presentee to contract 
to marry a patron’s daughter, but not simony for him to contract to marry a patron’s 
sister or niece or widowed mother-in-law.” Well may the Bishop add: ‘‘ The force 
of legal absurdity could hardly, I imagine, go beyond the last distinction.” A 
declaration is required from the presentee that he has not made by himself or any 
other person on his behalf any payment, contract, or promise, which, fo the best 
of his knowledge or belief is simoniacal. There is, therefore, a positive inducement 
to any persons desiring to commit simony to cultivate an ignorance of the law 
on the subject. No similar declaration is required from the patron, and in the 
confused state of the law with regard to simony the very qualified declaration required 
from the presentee can hardly be treated as a very serious restriction on the rights of 
the patron to dispose of the presentation in any way he chooses. In the case of Welsh 
livings, a statute passed at the beginning of the present reign gives the Bishops of St. 
Asaph, Bangor, Llandaff, and St. Davids power to refuse institution to any clergyman 
who ‘‘ after examination and inquiry shall be found unable to preach, administer the 
sacraments, perform other pastoral duties, and converse in the Welsh language.” The 
Pluralities Act prescribes that no spiritual person may take and hold together any two 
benefices except where the churches are within three miles of one another by the nearest 
road, and the annual value of one of which does not exceed £200, and the joint popula- 
tion of which does not exceed 3,500, and then only by dispensation from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; and when we add that the Bishop has absolute power 
to accept or to refuse the vesignation of a benefice, and so can prevent a patron from 
causing an avoidance by corrupt means, we have detailed all the restrictions which the 
law has placed on the free discharge of his patronage by a patron, and they can 
hardly be considered as too irksome. 

It is true, however, that there is one class of patrons which has not been treated so 
tenderly by the legislature. By an Act of James I., re-enacted by Statutes of William 
and Mary and Anne, Roman Catholics are absolutely disqualified from exercising their 
right of appointing to a benefice. It seems strange that when no restriction is placed 
upon a similar right when belonging to a Nonconformist, a Jew, or even an Atheist, the 
Roman Catholic should still be wholly disabled from exercising ecclesiastical patronage. 
I should hesitate to urge that this disability should be removed, though the declaration 
which the presentee is required to make of assent to the Thirty-nine Articles, the oath 
of allegiance and supremacy which he has to take, and the powers of the Bishop to 
refuse institution in the case of heresy, would appear to be sufficiently strong to guard 
a parish from the danger which the legislature probably contemplated when they 
decided to retain the disability ; but it would seem reasonable that other patrons who 
are no more in communion with the Church of England should not be placed ina 
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more favourable position than the Roman Catholics. If I may trust the Clergy Zist?, 
there are at least two parishes the appointment to which is in the hands of Jews. I 
have never heard a suggestion that this patronage is not exercised with a sole view to 
the interests of the parishes in question. But there is an undoubted anomaly in the 
appointment of a Christian minister being in the hands of a Jewish patron, compared 
with which the objections which might be felt to a similar privilege being exercised by 
a Roman Catholic would sink into insignificance. In 1887 an attempt was made by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to remove this hardship in a Church Patronage Bill 
which he introduced, and which contained a clause enacting ‘‘ That notwithstanding 
any existing Act a Roman Catholic patron may present to a benefice on the same 
conditions as any other patron, but the Bishop shall satisfy himself that the presentee 
is a bond-fide member of the Church of England.” The Bill, however, did not 
proceed beyond the House of Lords. 

This then is a short statement of the restrictions which the legislature has in 
past times placed upon the free exercise of ecclesiastical patronage. But there 
has been a strong feeling expressed from time to time that Parliament should be 
induced to take the subject again into its consideration. The Archbishop of 
York, in the speech to which I have already referred, said that the question 
‘had reached that critical point at which reform is possible and safe, but at which 
delay or denial of reform leads to revolution.” Sixteen years have rolled by since 
this speech was made in the House of Lords. A Select Committee has met and taken 
a large mass of evidence on the subject, and has recommended certain amendments of 
the law, which have been embodied in a Bill which, though it passed the House of 
Lords, failed to obtain the concurrence of the other House, and yet the reform which 
appeared to the Bishop in 1874 so urgent and even vital to the existence of the Church 
of England is still delayed, and appears to be further off than ever. Has revolution 
taken the place of reform? Has the tempest, as the Bishop prophesied, smitten the 
Church with a sudden and deserved destruction? Nothing of the sort. The Most 
Reverend Prelate himself would, I think, be the first to admit that the Church is 
stronger in the heart of the nation than she ever was, and that the responsibilities of 
patronage are exercised by patrons, whether private or public, with greater care and 
from purer motives than was ever the case before. And the reason for this is not 
difficult to find. It has often been said that it is impossible to make a nation sober by 
Act of Parliament, and it might as truly be affirmed that you cannot make the 
administration of patronage pure by legislation. The scoundrel who wishes to traffic 
in benefices will find no difficulty in driving a coach-and-four through the most 
carefully-drawn Act of Parliament. Both in the one case and the other the end must 
be accomplished by the education of public opinion. And if, as I contend, the revolu- 
tion has not taken place, if the tempest has not yet smitten the Church with destruction, 
if none of the evils prophesied by the Archbishop of York sixteen years ago have 
come to pass, it is because public opinion has been already aroused and will no longer 
tolerate the open traffic in benefices which rightly called forth the indignation of this 
prelate. What is the cause of the diminution in the value of advowsons during the 
last decade ? How has it occurred that time after time livings have been put up to 
public auction, eligible livings with ‘‘ charming neighbourhood,” ‘‘ good society and 
bracing air,” ‘‘ good trout stream,” and ‘‘ adjacent coverts,” and the ‘‘ incumbent in 
advanced years,” so forcibly and sarcastically described in the Archbishop’s speech, 
without there being a single bid for this desirable ‘‘ property”? Not from any 
restrictions on thefree sale imposed by Parliament; not from any fear that the 
full enjoyment of these advantages would be hampered by future legislation ; but 
because no person could be found bold enough to set himself against the public 
opinion which protested against a solemn trust being treated as merely a marketable 
commodity. Ecclesiastical patronage is still transferred from one person to another. 
It is necessary and even desirable that this should be so, but the transaction is carried 
out in a decent manner and with some knowledge of the person to whom the trust is 
to be transferred. Public opinion has set its foot on the practice of knocking down 
_ souls of men like a flock of sheep to the highest bidder at the tap of the auctioneer’s 
ammer. 

The remedies proposed by the Archbishop of York for the scandals in the 
administration of patronage which he described, were seven in number :— 

1. He proposed to enlarge the area of objection on the part of the Bishop, by 
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adding physical incapacity to the existing grounds on which he may refuse institution 
to the presentee of a patron. 

2. He would free the Bishop from the heavy costs attaching to the exercise of his 
right of objection. 

3. He would give to parishioners, within certain carefully-guarded and clearly- 
defined limits, the power of stating their objections to the selection of the patron, 
such objections to be personal and not theological. 

4. He would further limit the area of selection by the patron by enacting that he 
should not present any clergyman who had not been at least three years in priest’s 
orders. 

5- He would reform the existing law against simony by distinctly specifying what 
transactions in the sale of advowsons the law forbids, and what, if any, it permits, 
and requiring from the presentee, and also from the patron, a declaration that he had not 
done any of the things prohibited, and also which of the things permitted he had done. 

6. He would increase the power of the Bishop to prevent corrupt exchanges. 

7. He would make all donatives into presentative benefices. 

The Select Committee of the House of Lords, which was appointed on the Arch- 
bishop’s motion, and which sat the same year and took some very valuable evidence on 
the subject, practically adopted all the before-mentioned recommendations, adding to 
No. 4 the further condition that no clergyman should be capable of institution to any 
benefice who was over seventy years of age, unless with the consent of the Ordinary. 
They also laid down the very excellent, if not very original axiom, that ‘all legisla- 
tion affecting Church patronage should proceed upon the principle that such patronage 
partakes of the nature of a trust to be exercised for the spiritual benefit of the 
parishioners,” and that ‘‘all exercise of the rights of patronage without due regard to 
the interests of the parishioners should, so far as possible, be restrained by law ; and 
the law should also aim at imposing such checks on the exercise of his choice by the 
patron as should prevent, as far as possible, the appointment of unfit persons to the ~ 
cure of souls.” The original draft-report of the chairman contained a statement that 
it was ‘‘ desirable, if practicable, to prohibit or restrict the sale of next presentations 
apart from advowsons,” but ona division this paragraph was struck out by seven votes 
to six, and the Committee contented themselves with a statement that ‘‘ the evidence 
went to show that sales of next presentations are open to greater abuses than the 
sales of advowsons, while on the other hand the prohibition of such sales is less open 
to the objections which lie against prohibiting the sales of advowsons. They con- 
sidered notwithstanding that ‘‘the prohibition of next presentations would be attended 
with considerable difficulties and objections,” and therefore forebore to recommend 
this. In the next year (1875) a Bill was introduced into the House of Lords to give 
effect to the recommendations of the Select Committee. The Bill was referred toa 
Select Committee which amended it in certain particulars, the most important altera- 
tions being (a) the striking out the power proposed to be given to three or more 
parishioners of entering a caveat against the presentation of a clergyman on the 
ground of his immorality or physical infirmity, (4) the omission of the clause disabling a 
clergyman who had purchased the advowson of any benefice from being instituted to 
such benefice until the second avoidance of such benefice after the purchase of the 
advowson or until the expiration of ten years from the date of such purchase, which- 
ever shall first happen, and (c) the insertion of a clause repealing the Act of George IV. 
with reference to resignation bonds. The Bill eventually passed the House of Lords 
in the form agreed upon by the Select Committee, an attempt made by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in Committee of the whole House to insert a clause to abolish the sale 
of next presentations being defeated by a small majority. The Bill failed to receive 
any consideration in the House of Commons, and has not since been introduced. I 
cannot pretend to regret the failure of this attempt to legislate with reference to 
Church patronage. For the conscientious patron who has no other object in view but 
the appointment of the very fittest clergyman to the particular parish to which he is 
called upon to present, no legislation is necessary. Any such attempt as was contem- 
plated in the Bill which I have described to control the unscrupulous patron must in 
my opinion prove abortive. The appointments which have caused the scandals at 
which the legislation was directed are not asa rule those of aged and physically 
incapable clergymen, but of men who have sought ordination from no divine call to 
the work, but in view either of the social advantages which the position of a beneficed 
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clergyman affords, or from the inducement that there is some family living to which he 
may have the prospect of succeeding, or from his inability to qualify for any other 
profession, and against such appointments the Bill provided no safeguards. Take, for 
instance the perhaps least defensible privilege possessed by a patron, viz., that of 
appointing a clergyman to a benefice under a bond of resignation. How would a 
parish be affected by declaring such bonds to be illegal? I fear to its disadvantage ; 
for the unscrupulous patron being prevented from appointing a clergyman under a 
bond of resignation, would seek out the oldest clergyman he could find with just 
sufficient physical power to pass muster before the Bishop, and put him in to keep the 
living warm, until the son, or nephew, or friend was qualified for presentation ; or he 
would do in an underhand manner what the law forbids him to do aboveboard, and 
present a clergyman with a private promise (which, if not legally, would be morally 
binding) that he would resign the benefice when called upon to do so. I have 
known cases in which this has been done, and though I am aware of the power of the 
Bishop to refuse a resignation, it is very difficult for him to be so certain of the 
existence of a corrupt arrangement as to feel justified in exercising this veto. 

The only provision against which no rational objection could be urged is that for 
the abolition of ‘‘ donative” benefices, but they are very few in number, and even in 
respect of these I would rely, as I do for the reform of all other scandals and irregu- 
larities in the administration of Church patronage, on the education to a higher 
standard of public opinion. Experience of the last ten or fifteen years has proved that 
we may safely do this, and the acquiescence of the Archbishop of York in the shelving 
of his Bill and the absence of any other serious attempt to bring about any reform in 
the exercise of Church patronage, justifies me in assuming that the leaders of the 
Church have arrived at the same conclusion, and are satisfied that the improper exercise 
of the right of patronage is becoming more and more rare under the irresistible influence 
of public opinion. It is true that in 1887 the Archbishop of Canterbury brought in a 
fresh Bill to amend the law relating to Church patronage. It passed the House of 
Lords, but it failed to rouse any enthusiasm in its favour, and was, in my opinion, far 
less satisfactory even than the former measure of the Bishop of Peterborough. The 
fact surely is that the instances of intentionally improper appointments to benefices 
are far less numerous than the enemies of the Church would contend. Of the 14,000 
parishes in England, rather more than 8,000 are in lay patronage. In probably the 
majority of cases the patron is, by residence in the parish or some other connection 
with it, directly interested in the appointment of an acceptable incumbent, and it may 
be assumed, that where this is not the case, a patron would, as a rule, be inclined to 
exercise his trust conscientiously. That mistakes are made is unfortunately only too 
true; in anearlier part of this article I have mentioned a very striking instance of 
this—but no amount of legislation could obviate this. The appointments turned out 
unsatisfactorily, not because a clergyman was presented to whom, under the Bishop of 
Peterborough’s Bill, a Diocesan could have refused institution, but because the presentee 
failed to possess qualities which were calculated to ingratiate him with the parishioners, 
and such an appointment the law could not touch. In the very few instances, as I 
believe, in which a corrupt appointment is intended to be made, the unscrupulous 
patron would take care to surround himself with such safeguards, and carry through 
the transaction with such secrecy as effectually to baffle the intentions of any Act of 
Parliament however carefully drawn. 

Of the remaining parishes, more than 4,000 are in ecclesiastical patronage, and 
about 1,050 are either wholly in Crown patronage or divided between the Crown and 
ecclesiastical or lay patrons. This variety of patronage is a great advantage, and seems 
to provide more satisfactorily than can be done by any other arrangement that deserving 
clergymen shall in due time receive preferment. It would be absurd to deny that even 
now hard cases will exist, and a certain number of thoroughly meritorious clergymen be 
overlooked and remain unbeneficed, but I know no way in which this can be completely 
obviated. I havenever heard any suggestion for a different mode of exercising patron- 
age which would not, in my opinion, aggravate the evil which it is proposed to redress. 
It is hardly necessary to argue that popular election by the parishioners would not afford 
this security, for the objections to such a system are so glaring that no one, as far as 
I know, has now the hardihood to argue in its favour. The Archbishop of York 
denounced it in 1874 in the following scathing terms: ‘‘ Popular election is, in my 
opinion, the very worst of all possible modes of appointing ministers. In the first 
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place it fails utterly to secure the very advantages which are claimed for it ; and in the 
second place it is fraught with special evils and dangers of its own. The advantages 
of popular election are supposed to be greater purity of choice, and greater accepta- 
bility of the persons chosen. I maintain that it secures neither of these things. Not 
greater purity, for I fail to see why popular elections must necessarily, or even 
probably, be pure. . . . Electors have sons and sons-in-law, and friends, just as much 
as patrons have; and bribery, intimidation, and jobbery, are things not altogether 
unknown at popular elections. . . . But popular election, while thus failing to secure 
its alleged advantages, brings with it all the degrading incidents of public competition 
that necessarily belong to it—the public addresses of rival candidates, the house-to- 
house canvassing of electors, the trial sermon, and the competition prayer; the 
church left pastorless for months while the congregation are making up their minds 
as to which of the many probationers they will accept, the party spirit that the contest 
generates, the rancours and bitterness that survive it.” In order to obviate these 
objections a Bill was brought in during the past Session by the Bishop of Lichfield 
providing that where the advowson or right of presentation to any benefice is vested 
in parishioners, inhabitants, ratepayers, freeholders, or any other body of persons 
forming a numerous class, it should be lawful for them, and they are required, to meet 
together for the purpose of electing a body of patronage trustees, varying in number 
from seven to fifteen, to exercise from time to time on their behalf the said right of 
presentation. The Bill passed the House of Lords, but the impossibility of getting 
the House of Commons to consider any proposal for the improvement of the organiza- 
tion of the Church of England was again instanced by this measure being shelved in 
that House, though the alteration it proposed to effect was of an unobjectionable 
nature. The Bill has been re-introduced this session, and I should be glad to think that 
there was a reasonable prospect of its becoming law. 

With the exception then of the case in which patronage is vested in parishioners, 
or any ‘‘numerous class of persons,” the variety of patronage which exists in the 
Church of England is not only free from objection but is a distinct advantage. Under 
this system, as I have before said, it can seldom happen that a thoroughly deserving 
clergyman, or even one who to the best of his power has done his duty, can be com- 
pletely overlooked and remain unbeneficed. Those clergymen who, owing to migration 
from one diocese to another, have failed to establish any claim to preferment from any 
particular bishop, those who have no interest with or have failed to attract the notice 
of a private patron, those who have not been successful in being elected to a benefice 
in the patronage of public trustees, become in the majority of cases candidates for 
preferment in the hands of the Crown. 

Crown patronage is administered by three great officers of State, the Prime 
Minister (or First Lord of the Treasury) the Lord Chancellor and the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, but, owing to the very much larger number of livings in the 
patronage of the Lord Chancellor, as compared with those in the patronage of the other 
Ministers whom I have mentioned, owing also to the fact that the parishes in the gift 
of the Lord Chancellor are as a rule agricultural parishes with small populations, for 
which no exceptional qualifications are necessary, owing too to the very small value of 
the benefices in his gift, which seems to justify a clergyman of any standing in the Church 
becoming a candidate for them, it is to this Minister that the great majority of clergy- 
men, disappointed in obtaining preferment from other sources, fly in the hope of 
obtaining that independent sphere of labour which the incumbency of a parish secures. 
It is therefore true to say that the most difficult patronage of all kinds to administer is 
that which is vested in the Lord Chancellor. He is, to use the phrase in no offensive 
sense, the refuge of the destitute. Those who are destitute of friends, destitute of 
interest, destitute of qualifications, sometimes, alas! destitute of character, press their 
applications upon his notice. The failures in the profession, the black sheep in the fold, 
trusting to testimonials which unfortunately any one can procure, and relying on the 
difficulty which a person in the Lord Chancellor’s position must find in obtaining 
accurate information respecting the many candidates before him, urge their pretended 
claims for preferment. They are ready to accept any thing, however small, their 
object being to rehabilitate their character in the one case, to be relieved from the 
hopeless task of finding a fresh engagement as a curate in the other. 

Far be it from me to suggest that this is a fair description of the majority of the 
applicants, or even of a considerable proportion of them. Many excellent, even first- 
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class clergymen are brought under his consideration, or make application to him on 
their own account, and I would fain hope that these latter are the candidates who 
receive preferment at his hands. But the terrible depreciation in the value of glebe 
land which has taken place during the last few years has probably affected the value 
of the Lord Chancellor’s patronage more than that of any other patron, for the endow- 
ment of the benefices in his gift, dating back to pre-reformation times, was often made 
in the shape of glebe, and the idea which until recent times universally prevailed that 
this was the safest form of endowment has induced succeeding incumbents to cling to 
the land, and to refuse to sell when it might have been possible to part with it at a good 
price. In many instances therefore it is impossible for a clergyman to accept a Lord 
Chancellor’s benefice unless he is possessed of some private means, and so the 
possible selection is restricted within very narrow limits. In one case that I am 
aware of, a benefice in his patronage has been vacant for seven or eight years owing 
to the impossibility of finding any one who can afford to take it, and this will hardly 
be considered surprising when I add that the income is £80, and the outgoings for 
rates and taxes, and mortgages for farm buildings, drainage, &c., contracted when 
the glebe alone was let for £400 a year, amount to £200 a year, or £120 a year more 
than the income. This is no doubt an extreme and exceptional case, but every year 
a Lord Chancellor has the responsibility of presenting to several benefices, the income 
of which the most inexperienced curate would despise, and for which notwithstanding 
he is expected, and rightly expected, to find a thoroughly efficient incumbent. | 
would contend however that the existence of Crown patronage is a distinct advantage. 
The very fact that it is difficult for any but a very small majority of the candidates to 
establish any distinct claim for consideration is one of its chief merits, for it affords an 
opportunity of providing preferment for deserving clergymen who do not happen to 
possess any interest with private patrons and who by reason of service abroad or of 
constant migration from one diocese to another have no right to look for preferment in 
episcopal patronage ; and if, as I fearlessly assert, Crown patronage is administered 
with a sole view to the advantage of the parishioners it would not be the least of the 
many evils which Disestablishment would work that it would wipe the name of the 
Crown from off the list of patrons. 

It may be considered that in deprecating the intervention of the legislature in the 
control of Church patronage, I have not sufficiently realised the evils which have 
attended the traffic in benefices in past years. I cannot however admit that this is the 
case. The scandal which attaches to the open traffic, and often even more to the secret 
traffic in advowsons, is glaring and notorious, but it is because I do not believe that 
legislation will prevent unscrupulous persons from pursuing their trade, while it would 
tend to throw a stumbling-block in the way of those who wish legitimately to part 
with a trust which for some cause they may no longer desire to exercise, that I should 
prefer to leave the matter to be influenced by public opinion, which has already, as I 
contend, done so much to mitigate the evils; for I cannot bring myself to believe 
that it would be well to prohibit all sales of advowsons. It is surely better, for instance, 
that the patronage of a benefice should be vested in a person having an interest by 
reason of residence or ownership in the parish in which such benefice is 
situated, and if the patron parts with such interest that he should transfer with it his 
right of patronage in the benefice. This is only an example of a case in which most 
persons would agree that it was desirable to make patronage alienable, but the same 
principle applies in many other instances, though as a matter of fact the number of 
advowsons sold except as part of another property is so small as to furnish little 
ground for so sweeping a measure as the total prohibition of their sale. I am inclined 
in this matter to adopt the words of the late Bishop of Manchester, who was famed for 
taking a broad and statesmanlike view of such questions. In one of his speeches in 
his Diocese he is reported to have said : ‘‘ I do not like the system of buying and selling 
livings, because it causes scandal to scrupulous minds, and I respect scruple. But I 
do say as a matter of fact, the thing does not work out so badly, and it is a marvellous 
thing, for which I am thanking God continually, that in spite of all the scandals and 
abuses which are more or less inherent in all human institutions, and certainly from 
which the Church of England is not free, somehow or other the Church of England is 
living and growing and prospering.” In these concluding words appears to me to lie 
the kernel of the whole question. We possess in this country a system of Church 
patronage unique inits variety, and to a very great extent untrammelled by restrictions. 
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It is easy to pick holes in the system, to make sensational speeches as to the scandals 
which may arise by reason of the liberty accorded to patrons in the exercise of their 
patronage ; it is not difficult to suggest remedies which might in theory improve the 
existing state of things, but the practical answer to these objections is, ‘‘ somehow or 
other the thing does not work out so badly.” The vast majority of patrons present with 
only one object—the spiritual benefit of the parishioners ; the vast majority of clergy- 
men are ordained from only one motive—the desire to minister to the best of their ability 
for the spiritual benefit of the persons to whom they are called to minister. This being 
so, there is little room for scandals. Mistakes there are and must be under any system 
of patronage, however safe-guarded ; scandals there would be from time to time not- 
withstanding any legislation, even as there are now, for you cannot in such a matter 
as this ensure that a patron shall not make an unsatisfactory appointment, however 
stringent you may make your Act of Parliament. The suggestion raised by this cry for 
legislation, that there are numbers of clergymen who have been ordained with a sole view 
to not doing their duty as parish priests, and that there are also numbers of patrons whose 
only object is to make the worst possible appointment to any benefice to which they 
are called upon to present is surely ridiculous. The prizes which the most efficient 
clergyman can hope to obtain are not so numerous as to afford a temptation to any 
man to enter the profession of the Church as a means of advancing his temporal pros- 
perity ; probably any other profession would offer him greater prospective advantages. 
Why should it be assumed that numbers of utterly unfit men, who have no desire or 
intention of doing their duty in the profession, are flocking to the ministry on the very 
remote chance of their meeting with some unscrupulous patron who, for presumably 
some pecuniary advantage to himself, will shove them into a benefice of such a value 
as to compensate them for adopting a profession the duties of which must necessarily 
be wholly distasteful to them. 

The Church is ‘‘ living and growing and prospering.” Year by year she is growing 
stronger ; stronger in herself, stronger in the hearts of the people of this nation. Many 
causes have undoubtedly contributed to this increase of strength, but not the least 
cause is the system of patronage which exists and has existed since the foundation of 
the Church in this land. Under this system has grown up a body of clergy dis- 
tinguished for their earnestness, for the purity of their lives, for devotion to their duties. 
The Church has proved able to attract to her ministry the sons of the noblest in the 
land, and has educated them for her work in her great Universities. The varied 
nature of patronage seems to me calculated to ensure as far as it can be ensured that 
every worthy clergyman shall be provided for. It is impossible to say how the 
restriction of the free exercise of patronage and the taking away of the free power of 
alienating it might affect this state of things. I would therefore hesitate to curtail the 
rights of patrons in any degree, trusting not to legislation, which must be aimed at 
the unworthy patron but would be more likely to hamper the conscientious one, 
but to the further development of that religious movement in the Church which 
has already effected so vast a revolution and made patrons realize more keenly 
than used to be the case the solemnity of the trust which has been committed to 
them. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


There was no mistaking the tone of Israel Kafka’s voice nor the 
look in his face. Nor did the savage resolution seem altogether 
unnatural in a man of the Moravian’s breeding. The Wanderer 
had no time and but little inclination to blame himself for the part 
he had played in disclosing to the principal actor the nature of the 
scene which had taken place in the cemetery, and the immediate 
consequences of that disclosure, though wholly unexpected, did not 
al. Israel Kafka’s nature was eastern, violently passionate and, at 
the same time, long-suffering in certain directions as only the fatalist can be. He 
could have loved for a lifetime faithfully, without requital ; he would have suffered in 
patience Unorna’s anger, scorn, pity or caprice; he had long before now resigned his 
free will into the keeping of a passion which was degrading as it enslaved all his 
thoughts and actions, but which had something noble in it, inasmuch as it fitted him 
for the most heroic self-sacrifice. 

Unorna’s act had brought the several seemingly contradictory elements of his 
character to bear upon one point. He had realized in the same moment that it was 
impossible for her to love him ; that her changing treatment of him was not the result 
of caprice but of a fixed plan of her own, in the execution of which she would spare 
him neither falsehood nor insult ; that to love such a woman was the lowest degrada- 
tion ; that he could nevertheless not destroy that love ; and, finally, that the only 
escape from his shame lay in her destruction and that this must in all probability 
involve his own death also. At the same time he felt that there was something solemn 
in the expiation he was about to exact, something that accorded well with the fierce 
traditions of ancient Israel, and the deed should not be done stealthily or in the dark. 
Unorna must know that she was to die by his hand, and why. He had no object in 
concealment, for his own life was already ended by the certainty that his love was 
hopeless, and on the other hand, fatalist as he was, he believed that Unorna could not 
escape him and that no warning could save her. 

The Wanderer understood most of these things as he hastened towards her house 
through the darkening streets. Not a carriage was to be seen, and he was obliged 
to traverse the distance on foot, as often happens at supreme moments, when every- 
thing might be gained by the saving of a few minutes in conveying a warning. 

He saw himself in a very strange position. Half an hour had not elapsed since he 
had watched Unorna driving away from the cemetery, and had inwardly determined 
1 Copyright 1890, by F. Marion Crawford. 
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that he would never, if possible, set eyes on her again. Scarcely two hours earlier, 
he had been speaking to her of the sincere friendship which he felt was growing up for 
her in his heart. Since then he had learned, almost beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
that she loved him, and he had learned, too, to despise her, he had left her meaning 
that the parting should be final, and now he was hurrying to her house to give her 
the warning which alone could save her from destruction. And yet, he found it 
impossible to detect any inconsistency in his own conduct. As he had been conscious 
of doing his utmost to save Israel Kafka from her, so now he knew that he was 
doing all he could to save Unorna from the Moravian, and he recognized the fact that 
no man with the commonest feelings of humanity could have done less in either case. 
But he was conscious, also, of a change in himself which he did not attempt to 
analyse. His indolent, self-satisfied apathy was gone, the strong interests of human 
life and death stirred him, mind and body together acquired their activity and he was 
at all points once more a man. He was ignorant, indeed, of what had been taken 
from him. The memory of Beatrice was gone, and he fancied himself one who had 
never loved woman. He looked back with horror and amazement upon the emptiness 
of his past life, wondering how such an existence as he had led, or fancied he had led, 
could have been possible. 

But there was scant time for reflection upon the problem of his own mission in the 
world as he hastened towards Unorna’s house. His present mission was clear enough 
and simple enough, though by no means easy of accomplishment. What Israel Kafka 
had told him was very true. Should he attempt a denunciation, he would have little 
chance of being believed. It would be easy enough for Kafka to bring witnesses to 
prove his own love for Unorna and the Wanderer’s intimacy with her during the past 
month, and the latter’s consequent interest in disposing summarily of his Moravian 
rival. A stranger in the land would have small hope of success against a man whose 
antecedents were known, whose fortune was reputed great, and who had at his back 
the whole gigantic strength of the Jewish interest in Prague, if he chose to invoke the 
assistance of his people. The matter would end in a few days in the Wanderer being 
driven from the country, while Israel Kafka would be left behind to work his will as 
might seem best in his own eyes. 

There was Keyork Arabian. So far as it was possible to believe in the sincerity of 
any of the strange persons among whom the Wanderer found himself, it seemed 
certain that the sage was attached to Unorna by some bond of mutual interests which 
he would be loath to break. Keyork had many acquaintances and seemed to possess 
everywhere a certain amount of influence and command a certain amount of respect, 
whether because he was perhaps a member of some widespread, mysterious society of 
which the Wanderer knew nothing, or whether this importance of his was due to his 
personal superiority of mind and wide experience of travel, no one could say. But it 
seemed certain that if Unorna could be placed for the time being in a safe refuge, it 
would be best to apply to Keyork to insure her further protection. Meanwhile that 
refuge must be found and Unorna must be conveyed to it without delay. 

The Wanderer was admitted without question. He found Unorna in her ac- 
customed place. She had thrown aside her furs and was sitting in an attitude of deep 
thought. Her dress was black, and in the soft light of the shaded lamps she was like 
a dark, marble statue set in the midst of thick shrubbery in a garden. Her elbow 
rested on her knee, her chin upon her beautiful, heavy hand ; only in her hair there 
was bright colour. 

She knewthe Wanderer’s footstep, but she neither moved her body nor turned her head. 
She felt that she grew paler than before and she could hear her heart beating strongly. 

‘* 1 come from Israel Kafka,” said the Wanderer, standing still before her. 

She knew from his tone how hard his face must be, and she would not look up. 

‘* What of him ?” she asked in a voice without expression. ‘‘Is he well?” 

‘* He bids me say to you that he has promised before Heaven to take your life, 
and that there is no escape from a man who is ready to lay down his own.” 

Unorna turned her head slowly towards him, and a very soft look stole over her 
strange face. 

‘* And you have brought me his message—this warning—to save me ?” she said. 

‘* As I tried to save him from you an hour ago. But there is little time. The man 
is desperate, whether mad or sane, I cannot tell. Make haste. Determine where to 
go for safety, and I will take you there.” 
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But Unorna did not move. She only looked at him, with an expression he could 
no longer misunderstand. He was cold and impassive. 

‘* 1 fancy it will not be safe to hesitate long,” he said. ‘‘ He is in earnest.” 

‘I do not fear Israel Kafka, and I fear death less,” answered Unorna deliberately. 
‘* Why does he mean to kill me?” 

‘*] think that in his place most very human men would feel as he does, though 
religion, or prudence, or fear, or all three together, might prevent them from doing 
what they would wish to do.” 

**You too? And which of the three would prevent you from murdering me ?” 

‘*None, perhaps—though pity might.” 

‘*T want no pity, least of all from you. What I have done, I have done for you, 
and for you only.” 

The Wanderer’s face showed only a cold disgust. He said nothing. 

‘* You do not seem surprised,” said Unorna. ‘‘ You know that I love you?” 

**T know it.” 

A silence followed, during which Unorna returned to her former attitude, turning 
her eyes away and resting her chin upon her hand. The Wanderer began to grow im- 

atient. 

: ‘*] must repeat that, in my opinion, you have not much time to spare,” he said. 
“If you are not in a place of safety in half an hour, I cannot answer for the con- 
sequences.” 

‘*No time? There is all eternity. What is eternity, or time, or life to me? I will 
wait for him here. Why did you tell him what I did, if you wished me to live?” 

‘* Why—since there are to be questions—why did you exercise your cruelty upon an 
innocent man who loves you ?” 

‘‘Why? There are reasons enough!” Unorna’s voice trembled slightly. ‘‘ You 
do not know what happened. How should you? You were asleep. You may as 
well know, since I may be beyond telling you an hour from now. You may as well 
know how I love you, and to what depths I have gone down to win your love.” 

**T would rather not receive your confidence,” the Wanderer answered haughtily. 
‘‘T came here to save your life, not to hear your confessions.” 

‘* And when you have heard, you will no longer wish to save me. If you choose to 
leave me here, I will wait for Israel Kafka alone. He may kill me if he pleases. I 
do not care. But if you stay you shall hear what I have to say.” 

She glanced at his face. He folded his arms and stood still. Whatever she had 
done, he would not leave her alone at the mercy of the desperate man whom he 
expected every moment to enter the room. If she would not save herself, he might 
nevertheless disarm Kafka and prevent the deed. As his long sleeping energy revived 
in him the thought of a struggle was not disagreeable. 

‘**T loved you from the moment when I first saw you,” said Unorna, trying to speak 
calmly. ‘‘ But you loved another woman. Do you remember her? Her name was 
Beatrice and she was very dark, as I am fair. You had lost her and you had sought 
her for years. You entered my house, thinking that she had gone in before you. Do 
you remember that morning? It was a month ago to-day. You told me the story.” 

**You have dreamed it,” said the Wanderer in cold surprise. ‘‘ 1 never loved any 
woman yet.” 

Unorna laughed bitterly. 

‘* How perfect it all was at first!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ How smooth it seemed! 
How easy. You slept before me, out there by the river that very afternoon. And in 
your sleep I bade you forget. And you forgot wholly, your love, the woman, her very 
name, even as Israel Kafka forgot to-day what he had suffered in the person of the 
martyr. You told him the story, and he believes you, because he knows me, and 
knows what I can do. You can believe me or not; as you will. I did it.” 

‘You are dreaming,” the Wanderer repeated, wondering whether she were not out 
of her mind. 

‘*I did it. I said to myself that if I could destroy your old love, root it out from 
your heart and from your memory and make you as one who had never loved at all, 
then you would love me as you had once loved her, with your whole free soul. I said 
that I was beautiful—it is true, is it not? And young I am, and I love as no woman 
ever loved. And I said that it was enough and that soon you would love me, too. 
A month has passed away since then. You are of ice—of stone—I do not know of 
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what you are. This morning you hurt me. I thought it was the last hurt and that | 
should die then—instead of to-night. Do you remember? you thought I was ill, and 
you went away. When you were gone I fought with myself. My dreams—yes, | 
had dreamed of all that can make earth Heaven, and you had waked me. You said 
that you would be a brother to me—you talked of friendship. The sting of it! It is 
no wonder that I grew faint with pain. Had you struck me in the face, I would have 
kissed your hand. But your friendship! Rather be dead than, loving, be held a 
friend! And I had dreamed of being dear to you for my own sake, of being dearest, 
and first, and alone beloved, since that other was gone and I had burned her memory. 
That pride I had still, until that moment. I fancied that it was in my power, if | 
would stoop so low, to make you sleep again as you had slept before, and to make you 
at my bidding feel all I felt. I fought with myself. I would not go down to that 
depth. And then I said that even that were better than your friendship, even a false 
semblance of love inspired by my will, preserved by my suggestion. And so I fell. 
You came back to me and I led you to that lonely place, and made you sleep, and then 
I told you what was in my heart and poured out the fire of my soul into your ears. 
A look came into your face—I shall not forget it. My folly was upon me, and I 
thought it was for me. I know the truth now. Sleeping, the old memory revived in 
you of her whom waking you will never remember again. But the look was there, 
and I bade you awake. My soul rose in my eyes, I hung upon your lips. The loving 
word I longed for seemed already to tremble in the air. Then came the truth. You 
awoke and your face was stone, calm, smiling, indifferent, unloving. And all this 
Israel Kafka had seen, hiding like a thief almost beside us. He saw it all, he heard 
it all, my words of love, my agony of waiting, my utter humiliation, my burning shame. 
Was I cruel to him? He had made me suffer, and he suffered in his turn. All this 
you did not know. You know it now. There is nothing more to tell. Will you wait 
here until he comes? Will you look on, and be glad to see me die? Will you 
remember in the years to come with satisfaction that you saw the witch killed for 
her many misdeeds, and for the chief of them all—for loving you?” 

The Wanderer had listened to her words, but the tale they told was beyond the 
power of his belief. He stood still in his place, with folded arms, debating what he 
should do to save her. One thing alone was clear. She loved him to distraction. 
Possibly, he thought, her story was but an invention to excuse her cruelty and to win 
his commiseration. It failed to do either at first, but yet he would not leave her to 
her fate. 

** You shall not die if I can help it,” he said, simply. 

‘And if you save me, do you think that I will leave you?” she asked with sudden 
agitation, turning and half rising from her seat. ‘‘ Think what you will be doing, if 
you save me. Think well. You say that Israel Kafka is desperate. I am worse than 
desperate, worse than mad with my love.” 

She sank back again and hid her face fora moment. He, on his part, began to 
see the terrible reality and strength of her passion, and silently wondered what the end 
would be. He, too, was human, and pity for her began at last to touch his heart. 

‘* You shall not die, if I can save you,” he said again. 

She sprang to her feet very suddenly and stood before him. 

‘* You pity me!” she cried. ‘* What lie is that which says that there is a kinship 
between pity and love? Think well—beware—be warned. I have told you much, but 
you do not know me yet. If you save me, you save me but to love you more than I do 
already. Look at me. For me there is neither God, nor hell, nor pride, nor shame. 
There is nothing that I will not do, nothing I shall be ashamed or afraid of doing. If 
you save me, you save me that I may follow you as long as I live. I will never leave 
you. You shall never escape my presence, your whole life shall be full of me—you do 
not love me, and I can threaten you with nothing more intolerable than myself. Your 
eyes will weary of the sight of me and your ears at the sound of my voice. Do you 
think I have no hope? A moment agol had none. But I see it now. Whether you 
will, or not, I shall be yours. You may make a prisoner of me—I shall be in your 
keeping then, and shall know it, and feel it, and love my prison for your sake, even if 
you will not let me see you. If you would escape from me, you must kill me, as 
Israel Kafka means to kill me now—and then, I shall die by your hand and my life 
will have been yours and given to you. How can you think ‘that I have no hope! I 
have hope—and certainty, for I shall be near you always to the end—always, always, 
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always! I will cling to you—as I do now—and say, I love you, I love you—yes, and 
you will cast me off, but I will not go—I will clasp your feet, and say again, I love 
you, and you may spurn me—man, God, wanderer, devil,—whatever you are—beloved 
always! Tread upon me, trample on me, crush me—you cannot save yourself, you 
cannot kill my love!” 

She had tried to take his hand and he had withdrawn his, she had fallen upon her 
knees, and as he tried to free himself had fallen almost to her length upon the marble 
floor, clinging to his very feet, so that he could make no step without doing her some 
hurt. He looked down, amazed and silent, and as he looked she cast one glance 
upward to his stern face, the bright tears streaming like falling gems from her unlike 
eyes, her face pale and quivering, her rich hair all loosened and falling about her. 

And then, neither body, nor heart, nor soul, could bear the enormous strain that 
was laid upon them. A low cry broke from her lips, a stormy sob, another and 
another, like quick short waves breaking over the bar when the tide is low and the 
wind is rising suddenly. 
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The Wanderer was in sore straits, for the minutes were passing quickly and he 
remembered the last look on Kafka’s face, and how he had left the Moravian standing 
before the weapons on the wall. And nothing had been done yet, not so much as an 
order given not to admit him if he came to the house. At any moment he might be 
upon them. And the storm showed no signs of being spent. Her wild, convulsive 
sobbing was painful to hear. If he tried to move, she dragged herself frantically at 
his feet so that he feared lest he should tread upon her hands. He pitied her now 
most truly, though he guessed rightly that to show his pity would be but to add fuel 
to the blazing flame. 

Then, in the interval of a second, as she drew breath to weep afresh, he fancied 
that he heard sounds below as of the great door being opened and closed again. 
With a quick, strong movement, stooping low he put his arms about her and raised 
her from the floor. At his touch, her sobbing ceased for a moment, as though she had 
wanted only that to soothe her. In spite of him she let her head rest upon his 
shoulder, letting him still feel that if he did not support her weight with his arm she 
would fall again. In the midst of the most passionate and real outburst of despairing 
love there was no artifice which she would not use to be nearer to him, to extort even 
the semblance of a caress. 

‘*T heard some one come in below,” he said, hurriedly. ‘‘It must be he. Decide 
quickly what to do. Either stay or fly—you have not ten seconds for your choice.” 

XX 2 
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She turned her imploring eyes to his. 

‘* Let me stay here and end it all 

‘*That you shall not!” he exclaimed, dragging her towards the end of the hall 
opposite to the usual entrance, and where he knew that there must be a door behind the 
screen of plants. His hold tightened upon her yielding waist. Her head fell back and 
her full lips parted in an ecstasy of delight as she felt herself hurried along in his arms, 
scarcely touching the floor with her feet. 

‘* Ah—now—now! Let it come now !”’ she sighed. 

‘It must be now—or never,” he said almost roughly. ‘‘If you will leave this 
house with me now, very well. But leave this room you shall. If 1 am to meet that 
man and stop him, I will meet him alone.” 

‘* Leave you alone? Ah no—not that-——” 

They had reached the exit now. At the same instant both heard some one enter 
at the other end and rapid footsteps on the marble pavement. 

‘* Which is it to be?” asked the Wanderer, pale and calm. He had pushed her 
through before him and seemed ready to go back alone. 

With violent strength she drew him to her, closed the door and slipped the strong 
steel bolt across below the lock. There was a dim light in the passage. 

‘* Together, then,” she said. ‘‘I shall at least be with you—a little longer.” 

‘Is there another way out of the house?” asked the Wanderer anxiously. 

‘*More than one. Come with me.” 

As they disappeared in the corridor, they heard behind them the noise of the door- 
lock as some one tried to force it open. Then a heavy sound as though a man’s 
shoulder struck against the solid panel. Unorna led the way through a narrow, 
winding passage, illuminated here and there by small lamps with shades of soft colours, 
blown in Bohemian glass. 

Pushing aside a curtain they came out into a small room. The Wanderer uttered 
an involuntary exclamation of surprise as he recognized the vestibule and saw before - 
him the door of the great conservatory, open as Israel Kafka had left it. That the 
latter was still trying to pursue them through the opposite exit was clear enough, for 
the blows he was striking on the panel echoed loudly out into the hall. Swiftly and 
silently Unorna closed the entrance and locked it securely. 

‘* He is safe for a little while,” she said. ‘‘ Keyork will find him there when he 
comes, an hour hence, and Keyork will perhaps bring him to his senses.” 

She had regained control of herself, to all appearances, and she spoke with perfect 
calm and self-possession. The Wanderer looked at her in surprise and with some 
suspicion. Her hair was all falling about her shoulders, but saving this sign, there 
was no trace of the recent storm, nor the least indication of passion. If she had been 
acting a part throughout before an audience, she would have seemed less indifferent 
when the curtain fell. The Wanderer, having little cause to trust her, found it hard 
to believe that she had not been counterfeiting. It seemed impossible that she should 
be the same woman who but a moment earlier had been dragging herself at his feet, 
in wild tears and wilder protestation of her love. 

‘* If you are sufficiently rested,” he said with a touch of sarcasm which he could 
not restrain, ‘‘I would suggest that we do not wait any longer here.” 

She turned and faced him and he saw now how very white she was. 

‘*So you think that even now I have been deceiving you? That is what you 
think. I see it in your face.” 

Before he could prevent her she had opened the door wide again and was advancing 
calmly into the conservatory. 

‘** Israel Kafka!” she cried in loud cleartones. ‘‘ Il am here—I am waiting—come !” 

The Wanderer ran forward. He caught sight in the distance of a pair of fiery eyes 
and of something long and thin and sharp-gleaming under the soft lamps. He knew 
then that all was deadly earnest. Swift as thought he caught Unorna and bore her from 
the hall, locking the door again and setting his broad shoulders against it, as he put 
her down. The daring act she had done appealed to him, in spite of himself. 

‘*I beg your pardon,” he said, almost deferentially. ‘I misjudged you.” 

‘*It is that,” she answered. ‘‘ Either I will be with you or I will die, by his hand, 
by yours, by my own—it will matter little when it is done. You need not lean 
against the door. It is verystrong. Your furs are hanging there, and here are mine. 
Let us be going.” 
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Quietly, as though nothing unusual had happened they descended the stairs 
together. The porter came forward with all due ceremony, to open the shut door. 
Unorna told him that if Keyork Arabian came while she was out, he was to be shown 
directly into the conservatory. A moment later she and her companion were standing 
together in the small irregular square before the Clementinum. 

‘* Where will you go?” asked the Wanderer. 

‘*With you,” she answered, laying her hand upon his arm and looking into his 
face as though waiting to see what direction he would choose. ‘‘ Unless you send me 
back to him,” she added, glancing quickly at the house and making as though she 
would withdraw her hand once more. ‘‘If it is to be that, I will go alone.” 

There seemed to be no way out of the terrible dilemma, and the Wanderer stood 
still in deep thought. He knew that if he could but free himself from her for half 
an hour, he could get help from the right quarter and take Israel Kafka red-handed 
and armed as he was. For the man was caught as in a trap and must stay there until 
he was released, and there would be little doubt from his manner, when taken, that he 
was either mad or consciously attempting some crime. There was no longer any 
necessity, he thought, for Unorna to take refuge anywhere for more than an hour. In 
that time Israel Kafka would be in safe custody and she could re-enter her house with 
nothing to fear. But he counted without Unorna’s unyielding obstinacy. She 
threatened if he left her for a moment to go back to Israel Kafka. A few minutes 
earlier she had carried out her threat and the consequence had been almost fatal. 

‘* If you are in your right mind,” he said at last, beginning to walk towards the 
corner, ‘‘ you will see that what you wish to do is utterly against reason. I will not 
allow you to run the risk of meeting Israel Kafka to-night, but I cannot take you with 
me. No—lI will hold you, if you try to escape me, and I will bring you toa place of 
safety by force, if need be.” 

‘** And you will leave me there, andI shall never see you again. I will not go, and 
you will find it hard to take me anywhere in the crowded city by force. You are not 
Israel Kafka, with the whole Jews’ quarter at your command in which to hide me.” 

The Wanderer was perplexed. He saw, however, that if he would yield the point 
and give his word to return to her, she might be induced to follow his advice. 

‘* If I promise to come back to you, will you do what I ask ?” he inquired. 

‘Will you promise truly ?” 

‘*T have never broken a promise yet.” 

‘* Did you promise that other woman that you would never love again, I wonder ? 
If so, you are faithful indeed. But you have forgotten that. Will you come back 
to me if I let you take me where I shall be safe to-night ?” 

‘*T will come back whenever you send for me.” 

‘If you fail, my blood is on your head.” 

‘* Yes—on my head be it.” 

‘*Very well. I will go to that house where I first stayed when I camehere. Take 
me there quickly—no—not quickly either—let it be very long! I shall not see you 
until to-morrow.” 

A carriage was passing at a foot pace. The Wanderer stopped it, and helped 
Unorna to get in. The place was very near, and neither spoke, though he could feel 
her hand upon his arm. He made no attempt to shake her off. Atthe gate they both 
got out, and he rang a bell that echoed through vaulted passages far away in the 
interior. 

‘* To-morrow,” said Unorna touching his hand. 

He could see even in the dark the look of love she turned upon him. 

** Good-night,” he said, and in the next moment she had disappeared within. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


HAVING made the necessary explanations to account for her sudden appearance, 
Unorna found herself installed in two rooms of modest dimensions and very simply, 
though comfortably furnished. It was a common thing for ladies to seek retreat and 
quiet in the convent during two or three weeks of the year, and there was plenty of 
available space at the disposal of those who wished to do so. Such visits were indeed 
most commonly made during the lenten season, and on the day when Unorna sought 
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refuge among the nuns it chanced that there was but one other stranger within the 
walls. She was glad to find that this was the case. Her peculiar position would 
have made it hard for her to bear with equanimity the quiet observation of a number 
of women, most of whom would probably have been to some extent acquainted with 
the story of her life, and some of whom would certainly have wished out of curiosity 
to enter into nearer acquaintance with her while within the convent, while not intending 
to prolong their intercourse with her any further. It could not be expected, indeed, 
that in a city like Prague such a woman as Unorna could escape notice, and the fact 
that little or nothing was known of her true history had left a very wide field for the 
imaginations of those who chose to invent one for her. The common story, and the 
one which on the whole was nearest to the truth, told that she was the daughter of a 
noble of eastern Bohemia who had died soon after her birth, the last of his family, 
having converted his ancestral possessions into money for Unorna’s benefit, in order 
to destroy all trace of her relationship to him. The secret must, of course, have been 
confided to some one, but it had been kept faithfully, and Unorna herself was no wiser 
than those who mused themselves with fruitless speculations regarding her origin. If 
from the first, from the moment when, as a young girl, she left the convent to enter 
into possession of her fortune, she had chosen to assert some right to a footing in the 
most exclusive aristocracy in the world, it is not impossible that the protection of the 
Abbess might have helped her to obtain it. The secret of her birth would, however, 
have rendered a marriage with a man of that class all but impossible, and would have 
entirely excluded her from the only other position considered dignified for a well-born 
woman of fortune, unmarried, and wholly without living relations or connections—that 
of a lady canoness on the Crown foundation. Moreover, her wild bringing-up, and 
the singular natural gifts she possessed, and which she could not resist the impulse to 
exercise, had in a few months placed her in a position from which no escape was pos- 
sible so long as she continued to live in Prague ; and against those few—chiefly men— 
who for her beauty’s sake, or out of curiosity, would gladly have made her acquaint- 
ance, she raised an impassable barrier of pride and reserve. Nor was her reputation 
altogether an evil one. She lived in a strange fashion, it is true, but the very fact of 
her extreme seclusion had kept her name free from stain. If people spoke of her as 
the Witch, it was more from habit and half in jest than in earnest. In strong con- 
tradiction to the cruelty which she could exercise ruthlessly when roused to anger, 
was her well-known kindness to the poor, and her charities to institutions founded for 
their benefit were in reality considerable, and were said to be boundless. These ex- 
planations seem necessary in order to account for the readiness with which she turned 
to the convent when she was in danger, and for the facilities which were then at once 
offered her for a stay long or short, as she should please to make it. Some of the 
more suspicious nuns looked grave when they heard that she was under their roof; 
others, who had not yet seen her, were filled with curiosity ; others, again, had been 
attached to her during the time she had formerly spent among them ; and there were 
not lacking those who, disapproving of her presence, held their peace, in the anticipa- 
tion that the rich and eccentric lady would on departing present a gift of value to 
their order. 

The rooms which were kept at the disposal of ladies desiring to make a religious 
retreat for a short time were situated on the first floor of one wing of the convent 
overlooking a garden which was not within the cloistered precincts, but which was 
cultivated for the convenience of the nuns, who themselves never entered it. The 
windows on this side were not latticed, and the ladies who occupied the apartments 
were at liberty to look out upon the small square of land, their view of the street 
beyond being cut off however by a wall in which there was one iron gate for the con- 
venience of the gardeners, who were thus not obliged to pass through the main entrance 
of the convent in order to reach their work. Within the rooms all opened out upon a 
broad vaulted corridor, lighted in the day-time by a huge arched window looking upon 
an inner court, and at night by a single lamp suspended in the middle of the passage 
by a strong iron chain. The pavement of this passage was of broad stones, once 
smooth and even but now worn and made irregular by long use. The rooms for the 
guests were carpeted with sober colours and warmed by high stoves built up of glazed 
white tiles. The furniture, as has been said, was simple, but afforded all that was 
strictly necessary for ordinary comfort, each apartment consisting of a bedroom and 
sitting-room, small in lateral dimensions but relatively very high. The walls were 
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thick and not easily penetrated by any sounds from without, and, as in many religious 
houses, the entrances from the corridor were all closed by double doors, the outer one 
of strong oak with a lock and a solid bolt, the inner one of lighter material, but 
thickly padded to exclude sound as well as currents of cold air. Each sitting-room 
contained a table, a sofa, three or four chairs, a small book-shelf, and a praying-stool 
provided with a hard and well-worn cushion forthe knees. Over this a brown wooden 
crucifix was hung upon the gray wall. 

In the majority of convents it is not usual, nor even permissible, for ladies in re- 
treat to descend to the nuns’ refectory. When there are many guests they are usually 
served by lay sisters in a hall set apart for the purpose; when there are few, their 
simple meals are brought to them in their rooms. Moreover they of course put on no 
religious robe, though they dress themselves in black. In the church, or chapel, as 
the case may be, they do not take places within the latticed choir with the sisters, but 
either sit in the body of the building, or occupy a side chapel reserved for their use, 
or else perform their devotions kneeling at high windows above the choir, which com- 
municate within with rooms accessible from the convent. It is usual for them to 
attend Mass, Vespers, the Benediction and Complines, but when there are midnight 
services they are not expected to be present. 

Unorna was familiar with convent life and was aware that the Benediction was 
over, and that the hour for the evening meal was approaching. A fire had been lighted 
in her sitting-room, but the air was still very cold and she sat wrapped in her furs as 
when she had arrived, leaning back in a corner of the sofa, her head inclined forward, 
and one white hand resting on the green baize cloth which covered the table. 

She was very tired, and the absolute stillness was refreshing and restoring after the 
long-drawn-out emotions of the stormy day. Never, in her short and passionate life, 
had so many events been crowded into the space of a few hours. Since the morning 
she had felt almost everything that her wild, high-strung nature was capable of feeling 
—love, triumph, failure, humiliation—anger, hate, despair, and danger of sudden 
death. She was amazed when, looking back, she remembered that at noon on that 
day her life and all its interests had been stationary at the point familiar to her during 
a whole month, the point that still lay within the boundaries of hope’s kingdom, the 
point at which the man she loved had wounded her by speaking of brotherly affection 
and sisterly regard. She could almost believe, when she thought of it all, that some 
one had done to her as she had done to others, that she had been cast into a state of 
sleep, and had been forced against her will to live through the storms of years in the 
lethargy of an hour. And yet, despite all, her memory was distinct, her faculties 
were awake, her intellect had lost none of its clearness, even in the last and worst 
hour of all. She could recall each look on the Wanderer’s face, each tone of his 
cold speech, each intonation of her own passionate outpourings. Her strong memory 
had retained all, and there was not the slightest break in the continuity of her recollec- 
tions. But there was little comfort to be derived from the certainty that she had not 
been dreaming, and that everything had really taken place precisely as she remembered 
it. She would have given all she possessed, which was much, to return to the hour 
of noon on that same day. 

In so far as a very unruly nature can understand itself, Unorna understood the 
springs of the actions, she regretted and confessed that in all likelihood she would do 
again as she had done at each successive stage. Indeed, since the last great outbreak 
of her heart, she realized more than ever the great proportions which her love had of 
late assumed ; and she saw that she was indeed ready, as she had said, to dare every- 
thing and risk everything for the sake of obtaining the very least show of passion in 
return. It was quite clear to her, since she had failed so totally, that she should have 
had patience, that she ought to have accepted gratefully the man’s offer of brotherly 
devotion, and trusted to time to bring about a further and less platonic development. 
But she was equally sure that she could never have found that patience, and that if 
she had restrained herself to-day she would have given way to-morrow. She pos- 
sessed all the blind indifference to consequences which is a chief characteristic of the 
Slav nature when dominated by passion. She had shown it in her rash readiness to 
face Israel Kafka at the moment of leaving her own house. If she could not have 
what she longed for, she cared as little what became of her as she cared for Kafka’s 
own fate. She had but one object, one passion, one desire, and to all else her in- 
difference was supreme. Life and death, in this world or the next, were less weighty 
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than feathers in a scale that measures hundreds of tons. The very idea of balance 
was for the moment beyond her imagination. For a while indeed the pride of a 
woman at once young, beautiful, and accustomed to authority, had kept her firm in the 
determination to be loved for herself, as she believed that she deserved to be loved; 
and just so long as that remained, she had held her head high, confidently expecting 
that the mask of indifference would soon be shivered, that the eyes she adored would 
soften with warm light, that the hand she worshipped would tremble suddenly, as 
though waking to life within her own. But that pride was gone, and from its dis- 
appearance there had been but one step to the most utter degradation of soul to which 
a woman can descend, and from that again but one step more to a resolution almost 
stupid in its hardened obstinacy. But as though to show how completely she was 
dominated by the man whom she could not win, even her last determination had 
yielded under the slightest pressure from his will. She had left her house beside him 
with the mad resolve never again to be parted from him, cost what it might, reputa- 
tion, fortune, life itself. And yet ten minutes had not elapsed before she found herself 
alone, trusting to a mere word of his for the hope of ever seeing him again. She 
seemed to have no individuality left. He had spoken and she had obeyed. He had 
commanded and she had done his bidding. She was even more ashamed of this than 
of having wept, and sobbed, and dragged herself at his feet. In the first moment 
she had submitted, deluding herself with the idea she had expressed, that he was con- 
signing her to a prison and that her freedom was dependent on his will. The foolish 
delusion vanished. She saw that she was free, when she chose, to descend the steps 
she had just mounted, to go out through the gate she had lately entered, and to go 
whithersoever she would, at the mere risk of meeting Israel Kafka. And that risk she 
heartily despised, being thoroughly brave by nature, and utterly indifferent to death by 
force of circumstance. 

She comforted herself with the thought that the Wanderer would come to her, once 
at least, when she was pleased to send for him. She had that loyal belief in his 
sincerity which even in the worst characters is inseparable from true love until 
violently overthrown by irrefutable evidence, and which sometimes has such power as 
to return even then, overthrowing the evidence of the senses themselves. Are 
there not men who trust women, and women who trust men in spite of the vilest 
betrayals ? Love is indeed often the inspirer of subjective visions, creating in the 
beloved object the qualities it admires and the virtues it adores, powerless to accept 
what it is not willing to see, dwelling in a fortress guarded by intangible, and therefore 
indestructible, fiction and proof against the artillery of facts. Unorna’s confidence 
was however not misplaced. The man whose promise she had received had told the 
truth when he had said that he had never broken any promise whatsoever. 

In this, at least, there was therefore comfort. On the morrow she would see him 
again. The moment of complete despair had passed when she had received that 
assurance from his lips, and as she thought of it, sitting in the absolute stillness of 
her room, the proportions of the storm grew less, and possible dimensions of a future 
hope greater—just as the seafarer when his ship lies in a flat calm of the oily harbour 
thinks half incredulously of the danger past, despises himself for the anxiety he felt, 
and vows that on the morrow he will face the waves again, though the winds blow 
ever so fiercely. In Unorna the master passion was as strong as ever. In a dim 
vision the wreck of her pride floated still in the stormy distance, but she turned her 
eyes away for it was no longer a part of her. The spectre of her humiliation rose up 
and tried to taunt her with her shame—she almost smiled at the thought that she could 
still remember it. He lived, she lived, and he should yet be hers. As her physical 
weariness began to disappear in the absolute quiet and rest, her determination revived. 
Her power was not all gone yet. On the morrow she would see him again. She 
might still fix her eyes on his, and in an unguarded moment cast him into a deep 
sleep. She remembered that look on his face in the old cemetery. She had guessed 
rightly ; it had been for the faint memory of Beatrice. But she would bring it back 
again, and it should be for her, for he should never wake again. Had she not done 
as much with the ancient scholar who for long years had lain in her house in that 
mysterious state, who obeyed when she commanded him to rise, and walk, to eat, to 
speak? Why not the Wanderer, then? To outward eyes he would be alive and 
awake, calm, natural, happy. And yet he would be sleeping. In that condition, at 
least, she could command his actions, his thoughts, and his words. How long could 
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it be made to last ? She did not know. Nature might rebel in the end and throw off 
the yoke of the heavily-imposed will. An interval might follow, full again of storm 
and passion and despair ; but it would pass and he would again fall under her influence. 
She had read, and Keyork Arabian had told her, of the marvels done every day by 
physicians of common power in the great hospitals and universities of the Empire, and 
elsewhere throughout Europe. None of them appeared to be men of extraordinary 
natural gifts. Their powers were but weakness compared with hers. Even with 
miserable, hysteric women they often had to try again and again before they could 
produce the hypnotic sleep for the first time. When they had got as far as that, 
indeed, they could bring their learning, their science, and their experience to bear—and 
they could make foolish experiments, familiar to Unorna from her childhood 
as the sights and sounds of her daily life. Few, if any of them, had even the 
power necessary to hypnotize an ordinarily strong man in health. She, on the 
contrary, had never failed in that, and at the first trial, except with Keyork 
Arabian, a man of whom she said in her heart, half in jest and half superstitiously, 
that he was not a man at all, but a devil or a monster over whom earthly influences 
had no control. 

All her energy returned. The colour came back to her face, her eyes sparkled, her 
strong white hands contracted and opened, and closed again, as though she would 
grasp something. The room, too, had become warmer and she had forgotten to lay 
aside her furs. She longed for more air and, rising, walked across the room. It 
occurred to her that the great corridor would be deserted and as quiet as her own 
apartment, and she went out and began to pace the stone flags, her head high, 
looking straight before her. 

She wished that she had him there now, and she was angry at the thought that 
she had not seen earlier how easily it could all be done. However strong he might be, 
having twice been under her influence before he could not escape it again. In those 
moments when they had stood together before the great dark buildings of the Clementi- 
mum, it might all have been accomplished ; and now, she must wait until the morning. 
But her mind was determined. It mattered not how, it mattered not in what state, 
he should be hers. No one would know what she had done. It was nothing to her 
that he would be wholly unconscious of his past life—had she not already made him 
forget the most important part of it? He would still be himself, and yet he would love 
her, and speak lovingly to her, and act as she would have him act. Everything could 
be done, and she would risk nothing, for she would marry him and make him her 
lawful husband, and they would spend their lives together, in peace, in the house 
wherein she had so abased herself before him, foolishly believing that, as a mere woman, 
she could win him. 

She paced the corridor, passing and repassing beneath the light of the single lamp 
that hung in the middle, walking quickly, with a sensation of pleasure in the move- 
ment and in the cold draught that fanned her cheek. 

Then she heard footsteps distinct from the echo of her own and she stood still. 
Two women were coming towards her through the gloom. She waited near her own 
door supposing that they would pass her. As they came near, she saw that the one 
was a nun, habited in the plain grey robe and black and white head-dress of the order. 
The other was a lady dressed, like herself, in black. The light burned so badly that 
as the two stopped and stood for a moment conversing together, Unorna could not 
clearly distinguish their faces. Then the lady entered one of the rooms, the third or 
the fourth from Unorna’s, and the nun remained standing outside, apparently hesitating 
whether to turn to the right or the left, or asking herself in which direction her 
occupations called her. Unorna made a movement, and at the sound of her foot the 
nun came towards her. 

‘Sister Paul!” Unorna exclaimed, recognizing her as her face came under the 
glare of the lamp, and holding out her hands. 

‘**Unorna!” cried the nun, with an intonation of surprise and pleasure. ‘‘I did 
not know that you were here. What brings you back to us?” 

‘* A caprice, Sister Paul—nothing but acaprice. I shall perhaps be gone to-morrow.” 

‘*I am sorry,” answered the sister. ‘‘ One night is but a short retreat from the 
world.” She shook her head rather sadly. 

** Much may happen in a night,” replied Unorna with a smile. ‘‘ You used to tell 
me that the soul knew nothing of time. Have you changed your mind? Come into 
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my room and let us talk. I have not forgotten your hours. You can have nothing to 
do for the moment, unless it is supper-time.” 

‘* We have just finished,” said Sister Paul, entering readily enough. ‘‘ The other 
tady who is staying here insisted upon supping in the guests’ refectory—out of curiosity 
perhaps, poor thing—and I met her on the stairs as she was coming up.” . 

‘* Are she and | the only ones here?” Unorna asked carelessly. 

‘*Yes. There is no one else, and she only came this morning. You see it is still 
the carnival season in the world. It is in Lent that the great ladies come to us, and 
then we have often not a room free.” 

The nun smiled sadly, shaking her head again, in a way that seemed habitual with 
her. 

‘* After all,” she added, as Unorna said nothing, ‘‘ it is better that they should come 
then, rather than 
not at all, though 
I often think it 
would be better 
still if they spent 
carnival in the 
convent and Lent 
in the world.” 

‘*The world you 
speak of would be 
a gloomy place if 
you had the order- 
ing of it, Sister 
Paul!” observed 
Unorna with a 
little laugh. 

‘“* Ah, well! | 
dare say it would 
seem so to you. 
I know little en- 
ough of the world 
as you understand 
it, save for what 
our guests tell me 
and, indeed, I 
am glad that I do 
not know more.” 

‘You know 
almost as much as 
I do.” 

The sister 
looked long and 
earnestly into Un- 
orna’s face as 
though searching 

“THE TWO STOPPED AND STOOD FOR A MOMENT CONVERSING TOGETHER.” for something. 

She was a thin, 

pale woman over forty years of age. Not a wrinkle marked her waxen skin, and 

her hair was entirely concealed under the smooth head-dress, but her age was in 
her eyes. 

‘‘ What is your life, Unorna?” she asked suddenly. ‘‘ We hear strange tales of 
it sometimes, though we know also that you do great works of charity. But we hear 
strange tales and strange words.” 

‘‘Do you?” Unorna suppressed a smile of scorn. ‘* What do people say of me? 
I never asked.” 

‘* Strange things, strange things,” repeated the nun with a shake of the head. 

‘* What are they ? Tell me one of them, as an instance.” 

‘‘] should fear to offend you—indeed I am sure I should, though we were good 
friends once.’ 
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** And are still. The more reason why you should tell me what is said. Of course 
I am alone in the world and people will always tell vile tales of women who have no 
one to protect them.” 

‘* No, no,” Sister Paul hastened to assure her. ‘‘ Asa woman, no word has reached 
us that touches your fair name. On the contrary, I have heard worldly women say 
much more that is good of you in that respect than they will say of each other. But 
there are other things, Unorna—other things which fill me with fear for you. They 
call you by a name that makes me shudder when I hear it.” 

‘*A name?” repeated Unorna in surprise and with considerable curiosity. 

‘‘A name-—a word—what you will—no, I cannot tell you, and besides, it must be 
untrue.” 

Unorna was silent for a moment and then understood. She laughed aloud with 
perfect unconcern. 

“TI know!” she cried. ‘* How foolish of me! They call me the Witch—of 
course.” 

Sister Paul’s face grew very grave, and she immediately crossed herself devoutly, 
looking askance at Unorna as she did so. But Unorna only laughed again. 

‘*Perhaps it is very foolish,” said the nun, ‘‘ but I cannot bear to hear such a 
thing said of you.” 

‘*It is not said in earnest. Do you know why they call me the Witch? It is very 
simple. It is because I can make people sleep—people who are suffering or mad or 
in great sorrow, and then they rest. That is all my magic.” 

‘*You can put people to sleep? Anybody?” Sister Paul opened her faded eyes 
very wide. ‘‘ But that is not natural,” she added in a perplexed tone. ‘* And what is 
not natural cannot be right.” 

‘* And is all right that is natural ?” asked Unorna thoughtfully. 

‘*It is not natural,” repeated the other. ‘‘How do you do it? Do you use 
strange words and herbs and incantations ? ” 

Unorna laughed again, but the nun seemed shocked by her levity and she forced 
herself to be grave. 

‘* No, indeed!” she answered. ‘I look into their eyes and tell them to sleep—and 
they do. Poor Sister Paul! You are behind the age in the dear old convent here. 
The thing is done in half the great hospitals of Europe every day, and men and women 
are cured in that way of diseases that paralyse them in body as well as in mind. Men 
study to learn how it is done; it is as common to-day, as a means of healing, as the 
medicines you know by name and taste. It is called hypnotism.” 

Again the sister crossed herself. 

‘* T have heard the word, I think,” she said, as though she thought there might be 
something diabolical in it. ‘‘ And do you heal the sick in this way by means of this— 
thing ?” 

‘* Sometimes,” Unorna answered. ‘‘ There is an old man, for instance, whom I 
have kept alive for many years by making him sleep—a great deal.” Unorna smiled 
a little. 

‘* But have you no words with it? Nothing?” 

‘Nothing. It is my will. That is all.” 

‘* But if it is of good, and not of the Evil One, there should be a prayer with it. Could 
you not say a prayer with it, Unorna?” 

‘*] dare say I could,” replied the other, trying not to laugh. ‘‘ But that would be 
doing two things at once ; my will would be weakened.” 

‘It cannot be of good,” said the nun. ‘‘It is not natural, and it is not true that 
the prayer can distract the will from the performance ofa good deed.” She shook her 
head more energetically than usual. ‘‘ And it is not good either that you should be 
called a witch, you who have lived here amongst us.” 

‘It is not my fault!” exclaimed Unorna, somewhat annoyed by her persistence. 
‘* And besides, Sister Paul, even if the devil is in it, it would be right all the same.” 

The nun held up her hands in holy horror, and her jaw dropped. 

**My child! my child! How can you say such things to me!” 

‘* It is very true,” Unorna answered, quietly smiling at her amazement. ‘‘ If people 
who are ill are made well is it not a real good, even if the Evil One does it? Is it not 
good to make him do good, if one can, even against his will ?” 

‘*No, no!” cried Sister Paul, in great distress. ‘‘Do not talk like that—let us 
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not talk of it at all! Whatever it is, it is bad, and I do not understand it, and I am 
sure that none of us here could, no matter how well you explained it. But if you will 
do it, Unorna, my dear child, then say a prayer each time, against temptation and the 
devil’s works.” 

With that the good nun crossed herself a third time, and unconsciously, from force 
of habit, began to tell her beads with one hand, mechanically smoothing her broad 
starched collar with the other. Unorna was silent for a few minutes, plucking at the 
sable lining of the cloak which lay beside her upon the sofa where she had dropped it. 

‘‘ Let us talk of other things,” she said at last. ‘‘ Talk of the other lady who is 
here. Whois she? What brings her into retreat at this time of year?” 

‘« Poor thing—yes, she is very unhappy,” answered Sister Paul. ‘‘ It is asad story, 








‘**THEY CALL YOU BY A NAME THAT MAKES ME SHUDDER WHEN I HEAR IT.’” 


so far as I have heard it. Her father is just dead, and she is alone in the world. The 
Abbess received a letter yesterday from the Cardinal Archbishop, requesting that we 
would receive her, and this morning she came. His eminence knew her father, it 
appears. She is only to be here for a short time, I believe, until her relations come to 
take her home to her own country. Her father was taken ill in a country place near 
the city, which he had hired for the shooting season, and the poor girl was left all alone 
out there. The Cardinal thought she would be safer and perhaps less unhappy with 
us while she is waiting.” 

‘*Of course,” said Unorna, with a faint interest. ‘*‘ How old is she, poor child?” 

‘*She is not a child, she must be five-and-twenty years old, though perhaps her 
sorrow makes her look older than she is.” 

** And what is her name?” 

‘* Beatrice. I cannot remember the name of her family.” 

Unorna started. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


‘*WuaTt is it ?” asked the nun, noticing Unorna’s sudden movement. 

‘* Nothing ; the name of Beatrice is familiar to me, that is all. It suggested some- 
thing.” 

Though Sister Paul was as unworldly as five and twenty years of cloistered life can 
make a woman who is naturally simple in mind and devout in thought, she possessed 
that faculty of quick observation which is learned as readily, and exercised perhaps as 
constantly, in the midst of a small community, where each member is in some measure 
dependent upon all the rest for the daily pittance of ideas, as in wider spheres of life. 

‘* You may have seen this lady, or you may have heard of her,” she said. 

‘*T would like to see her,” Unorna answered thoughtfully. 

She was thinking of all the possibilities in the case. She remembered the clearness 
and precision of the Wanderer’s first impression, when he first told her how he had seen 
Beatrice in the Teyn Kirche, and she reflected that the name was a very uncommon 
one. The Beatrice of his story too had a father and no other relation, and was 
supposed to be travelling with him. By the uncertain light in the corridor Unorna had 
not been able to distinguish the lady’s features, but the impression she had received 
had been that she was dark, as Beatrice was. There was no reason in the nature of 
things why this should not be the woman whom the Wanderer loved. It was natural 
enough that, being left alone in a strange city at such a moment, she should have 
sought refuge ina convent, and this being admitted it followed that she would naturally 
have been advised to retire to the one in which Unorna found herself, it being the one 
in which ladies were most frequently received as guests. Unorna could hardly trust 
herself to speak. She was conscious that Sister Paul was watching her,:and she 
turned her face from the lamp. 

‘* There can be no difficulty about your seeing her, or talking with her, if you wish 
it,” saidthe nun. ‘‘ She told me that she would be at Compline at nine o’clock. If 
you will be there yourself you can see her come in, and watch her when she goes out. 
Do you think you have ever seen her?” 

‘*No,” answered Unorna in an odd tone. ‘‘I am sure that I have not.” 

Sister Paul concluded from Unorna’s manner that she must have reason to believe 
that the guest was identical with some one of whom she had heard very often. Her 
manner was abstracted and she seemed ill at ease. But that might be the result of 
fatigue. 


‘* Are you not hungry?” askedthe nun. ‘‘ You have had nothing since you came, 
I am sure.” ; 
‘* No—yes—it is true,” answered Unorna. ‘‘I had forgotten. It would be very 


kind of you to send me something.” 

Sister Paul rose with alacrity, to Unorna’s great relief. 

‘*T will see to it,” she said, holding out her hand. ‘‘ We shall meet in the 
morning. Good-night.” 

‘*Good-night, dear Sister Paul. Will you say a prayer for me?” She added the 
question suddenly, by an impulse of which she was hardly conscious. 

‘*Indeed I will—with all my heart, my dear child,” answered the nun looking 
earnestly into her face. ‘‘ You are not happy in your life,” she added, with a slow, sad 
movement of her head. 

‘*No—I am not happy. But I will be.” 

‘*T fear not,” said Sister Paul, almost under her breath, as she went out softly. 

Unorna was left alone. She could not sit still in her extreme anxiety. It was 
agonizing to think that the woman she longed to see was so near her, but that she 
could not, upon any reasonable pretext, go and knock at her door and see her and 
speak to her. She felt also a terrible doubt as to whether she would recognize her, 
at first sight, as the same woman whose shadow had passed between herself and the 
Wanderer on that eventful day a month ago. The shadow had been veiled, but she 
had a prescient consciousness of the features beneath the veil. Nevertheless, she 
might be mistaken. It would be necessary to seek her acquaintance by some excuse 
and endeavour to draw from her some portion of her story, enough to confirm Unorna’s 
Suspicions, or to prove conclusively that they were unfounded. To do this, Unorna 
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herself needed all her strength and coolness, and she was glad when a lay sister entered 
the room bringing her evening meal. 

There were moments when Unorna, in favourable circumstances, was able to sink 
into the so-called state of second sight, by an act of volition, and she wished now 
that she could close her eyes and see the face of the woman who was only separated 
from her by two or three walls. But that was not possible in this case. To be 
successful she would have needed some sort of guiding thread, or she must have 
already known the person she wished to see. She could not command that inexplicable 
condition as she could dispose of her other powers, at all times and in almost all 
moods. She felt that if she were at present capable of falling into the trance state at 
all, her mind would wander uncontrolled in some other direction. There was nothing 
to be done but to have patience. 

The lay sister went out. Unorna ate mechanically what had been set before her 
and waited. She felt that a crisis perhaps more terrible than that through which she 
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**“SHE SAW HER KNEELING UPON ONE OF THE STOOLS.” 


had lately passed was at hand, if the stranger should prove to be indeed the Beatrice 
whom the Wanderer loved. Her brain was in a whirl when she thought of being 
brought face to face with the woman who had been before her, and every cruel and 
ruthless instinct of her nature rose and took shape in plans for her rival’s destruction. 

She opened her door, careless of the draught of frozen air that rushed in from the 
corridor. She wished to hear the lady’s footstep when she left her room to go to the 
church, and she sat down and remained motionless, fearing lest her own footfall should 
prevent the sound from reaching her. The heavy-toned bells began to ring, far off in 
the night. 

At last it came, the opening of a door, the slight noise made by a light trea¢ upon 
the pavement. She rose quietly and went out, following in the same direction. She 
could see nothing but a dark shadow moving before her towards the opposite end of 
the passage, farther and farther from the hanging lamp. Unorna could hear her own 
heart beating as she followed, first to the right, then to the left. There was another 
light at this point. The lady had noticed that some one was coming behind her and 
turned her head to look back. The delicate, dark profile stood out clearly. Unorna 
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held her breath, walking swiftly forward. But in a moment the lady went on, and 
entered the chapel-like room from which a great balconied window looked down into 
the church above the choir. As Unorna went in, she saw her kneeling upon one of 
the stools, her hands folded, her head inclined, her eyes closed, a black veil loosely 
thrown over her still blacker hair and falling down upon her shoulder without hiding 
her face. 

Unorna sank upon her knees, compressing her lips to restrain the incoherent 
exclamation that almost broke from them in spite of her, clasping her hands desperately, 
so that the faint blue veins stood out upon the marble surface. 

Below, hundreds of candles blazed upon the altar in the choir and sent their full, 
yellow radiance up to the face of the two women, as they knelt there almost side by 
side, both young, both beautiful, but utterly unlike. In a single glance Unorna had 
understood that it was true. An arm’s length separated her from the rival whose very 
existence made her own happiness an utter impossibility. With unchanging, unwilling 
gaze she examined every detail of that beauty which the Wanderer had so loved, that 
even when forgotten there was no sight in his eyes for other women. 

It was indeed such a face as a man would find it hard to forget. Unorna, seeing 
the reflection of it in the Wanderer’s mind, had fancied, it otherwise, though she could 
not but recognize the reality from the impression she had received. She had imagined 
it more ethereal, more faint, more sexless, more angelic, as she had seen it in her 
thoughts. Divine it was, but womanly beyond Unorna’s’own. Dark, delicately 
aquiline, tall and noble, the purity it expressed was of earth and not of heaven. It 
was not transparent, for there was life in every feature ; it was sad indeed almost 
beyond human sadness, but it was sad with the mortal sorrows of this world, not with 
the unfathomable melancholy of the suffering saint. The lips were human, womanly, 
pure and tender, but not formed for speech of prayer alone. The dropping lids, not 
drawn, but darkened with faint, uneven shadows by the flow of many tears, were slowly 
lifted now and again, disclosing a vision of black eyes not meant for endless weeping, 
nor made so deep and warm only to strain their sight towards heaven above, forgetting 
earth below. Unorna knew that those same eyes could gleam, and flash, and blaze, 
with love and hate and anger, that under the rich, pale skin, the blood could rise and 
ebb with the changing tide of the heart, that the warm lips could part with passion 
and, moving, form words of love. She saw pride in the wide sensitive nostrils, strength 
in the even brow, and queenly dignity in the perfect poise of the head upon the slender 
throat. And the clasped hands were womanly, too, neither full and white and heavy 
like those of a marble statue, as Unorna’s were, nor thin and over-sensitive like those 
of holy women in old pictures, but real and living, delicate in outline, but not without 
nervous strength ; hands that might linger in another's, not wholly passive, but all 
responsive to the thrill of a loving touch. 

It was very hard to bear. A better woman than Unorna might have felt something 
evil and cruel and hating in her heart, at the sight of so much beauty in one who held 
her place, in the queen of the kingdom where she longed to reign. Unorna’s cheek 
grew very pale, and her unlike eyes were fierce and dangerous. - It was well for her 
that she could not speak to Beatrice then, for she wore no mask, and the dark beauty 
would have seen the danger of death in the face of the fair, and would have turned and 
defended herself in time. 

But the sweet singing of the nuns came softly up from below, echoing to the groined 
roof, rising and falling, high and low ; and the full radiance of the many waxen tapers 
shone steadily from the great altar, gilding and warming statue and cornice and ancient 
moulding, and casting deep shadows into all the places that it could not reach. And 
still the two women knelt in their high balcony, the one rapt in fervent prayer, the 
other wondering that the presence of such hatred as hers should have no power to kill, 
and all the time making a supreme effort to compose her own features into the 
expression of friendly sympathy and interest which she knew she would need so soon 
as the singing ceased and it was time to leave the church again. 

The psalms were finished. There was a pause, and then the words of the ancient 
hymn floated up to Unorna’s ears, familiar in years gone by. Almost unconsciously 
she herself, by force of old habit, joined in the first verse. Then, suddenly, she 
stopped, not realizing, indeed, the horrible guif that lay between the words that 
passed her lips, and the thoughts that were at work in her heart, but silenced by 
the near sound of a voice less rich and full, but far more exquisite and tender than 
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her own. Beatrice was singing, too, with joined hands, and parted lips, and 
upturned face. 
“ .. pro tua clementia, 
Sis praesul et custodia. 
Procul recedant somnia, 
Et noctium phantasmata ; 
Hostem que nostrum comprime. .. .” 

‘‘Let dreams be far, and phantasms of the night—bind Thou our Foe,” sang 
Beatrice in long, sweet notes. 

Unorna heard no more. The light dazzled her, and the blood beat in her heart. It 
seemed as though no prayer that was ever prayed could be offered up more directly 
against herself ; and the voice that sang it, though not loud, had the rare power of 
carrying every syllable distinctly in its magic tones, even to a great distance. As she 
knelt, it was as if Beatrice had been even nearer, and had breathed the words into her 
very ear. Afraid to look round, lest her face should betray her emotion, Unorna 
glanced down at the kneeling nuns. She started. Sister Paul, alone of them all, was 
looking up, her faded eyes fixed on Unorna’s with a look that implored and yet 
despaired, her clasped hands a little raised from the low desk before her, most evidently 
offering up the words with the whole fervent intention of her pure soul, as an inter- 
cession for Unorna’s sins. 

For one moment the strong, cruel heart almost wavered, not through fear, but 
under the nameless impression that sometimes takes hold of men and women. The 
divine voice beside her seemed to dominate the hundred voices below; the nun’s 
despairing look chilled for one instant all her love and all her hatred, so that she longed 
to be alone, away from it all, and for ever. But the hymn ended, the voice was silent, 
and Sister Paul’s glance turned again towards the altar. The moment was passed and 
Unorna was again what she had been before. 

Then followed the canticle, Munc dimittis, Domine, the voice of the prioress in 
the versicles after that, and the voices of the nuns, no longer singing, as they made 
the responses ; the Creed, a few more versicles and responses, the short, final prayers, 
and all was over. From the church below came up the soft sound that many women 
make when they move silently together. The nuns were passing out in their appointed 
order. 

Beatrice remained kneeling a few moments longer, crossed herself and then rose. 
At the same moment Unorna was on her feet. The necessity for immediate action at 
all costs restored the calm to her face and the tactful skill to her actions. She reached 
the door first, and then, half turning her head, stood aside, as though to give Beatrice 
precedence in passing. Beatrice glanced at her face for the first time, and then by a 
courteous movement of the head signified that Unorna should go out first. Unorna 
appeared to hesitate, Beatrice to protest. Both women smiled a little and Unorna, 
with a gesture of submission, passed through the doorway. She had managed it so 
well that it was almost impossible to avoid speaking as they threaded the long corridors 
together. Unorna allowed a moment to pass, as though to let her companion under- 
stand the slight awkwardness of the situation, and then addressed her in a tone of quiet 
and natural civility. 

‘* We seem to be the only ladies in retreat,” she said. 

‘* Yes,” Beatrice answered Even in that one syllable something of the quality of 
her thrilling voice vibrated for an instant. They walked a few steps farther in silence. 

‘‘T am not exactly in retreat,” she said, presently, either because she felt that it 
would be almost rude to say nothing, or because she wished her position to be clearly 
understood. ‘I am waiting here for some one who is to come for me.” 

‘It is a very quiet place to rest in,” said Unorna. ‘‘I am fond of it.” 

‘* You often come here, perhaps.” 

‘* Not now,” answered Unorna. ‘‘ But I was here for along time when I was very 
young.” 

By a common instinct, as they fell into conversation, they began to walk more 
slowly, side by side. 

‘*Indeed,” said Beatrice, with a slight increase of interest. ‘‘ Then you were 
brought up here by the nuns ?” 

‘* Not exactly. It was a sort of refuge for me when I was almost a child. I was 
left here alone, until I was thought old enough to take care of myself.” 
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There was a little bitterness in her tone, intentional, but masterly in its truth to 
nature. 

‘* Left by your parents ?” Beatrice asked. The question seemed almost inevitable. 

‘*] had none. I never knew a father or a mother.” Unorna’s voice grew sad 
with each syllable. 

They had entered the great corridor in which their apartments were situated, and 
were approaching Beatrice’s door. They walked more and more slowly, in silence 
during the last few moments, after Unorna had spoken. Unorna sighed. The passing 
breath travelling on the air of the lonely place seemed both to invite and to offer 
sympathy. 

‘* My father died last week,” Beatrice said in a very low tone, that was not quite 
steady. ‘‘ 1 am quite alone—here and in the world.” 

She laid her hand upon the latch and her deep black eyes rested upon Unorna’s, as 
though almost, but not quite, conveying an invitation, hungry for human comfort, yet 
too proud to ask it. 

‘*T am very lonely, too,” said Unorna. ‘‘ May I sit with you for a while?” 

She had but just time to make the bold stroke that was necessary. In another moment 
she knew that Beatrice would have disappeared within. Her heart beat violently until 
the answer came. She had been successful. 

‘* Will you, indeed?” Beatrice exclaimed. ‘‘I am poor company, but I shall be 
very glad if you will come in.” 

She opened her door, and Unorna entered. The apartment was almost exactly like 
her own in size and shape and furniture, but it already had the air of being inhabited. 
There were books upon the table, and a square jewel-case, and an old silver frame 
containing a large photograph of a stern, dark man in middle age—Beatrice’s father, 
as Unornaat once understood. Cloaks and furs lay in some confusion upon the chairs, 
a large box stood with the lid raised, against the wall, displaying a quantity of lace, 
among which lay silks and ribbons of soft colours. 

‘*] only came this morning,” Beatrice said, as though to apologize for the dis- 
order. 

Unorna sank down in a corner of the sofa, shading her eyes from the bright lamp 
with her hand. She could not help looking at Beatrice, but she felt that she must not 
let her scrutiny be too apparent, nor her conversation too eager. Beatrice was proud 
and strong, and could doubtless be very cold and forbidding when she chose. 

‘*And do you expect to be here long ?” Unorna asked, as Beatrice established 
herself at the other end of the sofa. 

‘**T cannot tell,” was the answer. ‘‘I may be here but a few days, or I may have 
to stay a month.” 

‘*] lived here for years,” said Unorna thoughtfully. ‘‘ I suppose it would be im- 
possible now—I should die of apathy and inanition.” She laughed in a subdued way, 
as though respecting Beatrice’s mourning. ‘‘ But I was young then,” she added, 
suddenly withdrawing her hand from her eyes, so that the full light of the lamp fell 
upon her. 

She chose to show that she, too, was beautiful, and she knew that Beatrice had as 
yet hardly seen her face as they passed through the gloomy corridors. It was an in- 
stinct of vanity, and yet, for her purpose, it was the right one. The effect was 
sudden and unexpected, and Beatrice looked at her almost fixedly, in undisguised 
admiration. 

‘*Young then!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ You are young now!” 

‘*Less young than I was then,” Unorna answered with a little sigh, followed in- 
stantly by a smile. 

‘*T am five-and-twenty,” said Beatrice, woman enough to try and force a confession 
from her new acquaintance. 

‘*Are you? I would not have thought it; we are nearly of an age—quite, 
perhaps, for I am not yet twenty-six. But then, it is not the years—” She stopped 
suddenly. 

Beatrice wondered whether Unorna were married or not. Considering the age she 
admitted and her extreme beauty it seemed probable that she must be. It occurred 
to her that the acquaintance had been made without any presentation, and that neither 
knew the other’s name. 

‘*Since I am a little the younger,” she said, ‘‘I should tell you who I am.” 

YY 
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Unorna made a slight movement. She was on the point of saying that she knew 
already—and too well. 

**T am Beatrice Varanger.” 

‘*] am Unorna.” She could not help a sort of cold defiance that sounded in her 
tone as she pronounced the only name she could call hers. 

‘‘Unorna?” Beatrice repeated, courteously enough, but with an air of surprise. 

‘* Yes—that is all. It seems strange to you? They called me so because I was 
born in February, in the month we call Unor. Indeed it is strange, and so is my 
story—though it could have little interest for you.” 

‘* Forgive me, you are wrong. It would interest me immensely—if you would tell 
me a little of it; but I am such a stranger to you—” 

**I do not feel as though you were that,” Unorna answered with a very gentle 
smile. 

‘* You are very kind to say so,” said Beatrice quietly. 

Unorna was perfectly well aware that it must seem strange, to say the least of it, 
that she should tell Beatrice the wild story of her life, when they had as yet exchanged 
barely a hundred words. But she cared little what Beatrice thought, provided that 
she could interest her. She had a distinct intention in making the time slip by un- 
noticed, until it should be late. 

She related her history, so far as it was known to herself, simply and graphically, 
substantially as it has been already set forth, but with an abundance of anecdote and 
comment which enhanced the interest and at the-same time extended its limits, in- 
terspersing her monologues with remarks which called for an answer and which served 
as tests of her companion’s attention. She hinted but lightly at her possession of 
unusual power over animals, and spoke not at all of the influence she could exert upon 
people. Beatrice listened eagerly. She could have told, on her part, that for years 
her own life had been dull and empty, and that it was long since she had talked with 
any one who had so roused her interest. 

At last Unorna was silent. She had reached the period of her life which had begun 
a month before that time, and at that point her story ended. 

‘Then you are not married?” Beatrice’s tone expressed an-interrogation and a 
certain surprise. 

** No,” said Unorna, ‘‘I am not married. And you, if I may ask?” 

Beatrice started visibly. It had not occurred to her that the question might seem 
a natural one for Unorna to ask, although she had said that she was alone in the 
world. Unorna might have supposed her to have lost her husband. But Unorna 
could see that it was not surprise alone that had startled her. The question, as she 
knew it must, had roused a deep and painful train of thought. 

‘© No,” said Beatrice, in an altered voice. ‘‘I am not married. I shall never 
marry.” 

A short silence followed, during which she turned her face away. 

‘*T have pained you,” said Unorna with profound sympathy and regret. ‘‘ Forgive 
me! How could I be so tactless!” 

‘*How could. you know?” Beatrice asked simply, not attempting to deny the 
suggestion. 

But Unorna was suffering too. She had allowed herself to imagine that in the 
long years which had passed Beatrice might perhaps have forgotten. It had even 
crossed her mind that she might indeed be married. But in the few words, and in the 
tremor that accompanied them, as well as in the increased pallor of Beatrice’s face, 
she detected a love not less deep and constant and unforgotten than the Wanderer’s 
own. 

‘* Forgive me,” Unorna repeated. ‘‘I might have guessed. I have loved too.” 

She knew that here, at least, she could not feign and she could not control her 
voice, but with supreme judgment of effect she allowed herself to be carried beyond 
all reserve. In the one short sentence her whole passion expressed itself, genuine, 
deep, strong, ruthless. She let the words come as they would, and Beatrice was 
startled by the passionate cry that burst from the heart, so wholly unrestrained. 

For a long time neither spoke again, and neither looked at the other. To all 
appearances Beatrice was the first to regain her self-possession. And then, all at once, 
the words came to her lips which could be restrained no longer. For years she had 
kept silence, for there had been no one to whom she could speak. For years she had 
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sought him, as best she could, as he had sought her, fruitlessly and at last hopelessly. 
And she had known that her father was seeking him also, everywhere, that he might 
drag her to the ends of the earth at the mere suspicion of the Wanderer’s presence in 
the same country. It had amounted to a madness with him of the kind not seldom 
seen. Beatrice might marry whom she pleased, but not the one man she loved. Day 
by day and year by year their two strong wills had been silently opposed, and neither 
the one nor the other had even been unconscious of the struggle, nor had either yielded 
a hair’s-breadth. But Beatrice had been at her father’s mercy, for he could take her 
whither he would, and in that she could not resist him. Never in that time had she 
lost faith in the devotion of the man she sought, and at last it was only in the belief 
that he was dead that she could discover an explanation of his failure to find her. Still 
she would not change, and still, through the years, she loved more and more truly, and 
passionately, and unchangingly. 





” 


***] KNOW HIM—AND I LOVE HIM. 


The feeling that she was in the presence of a passion as great, as unhappy, and as 
masterful as her own, unloosed her tongue. Such things happen in this strange world. 
Men and women of deep and strong feelings, outwardly cold, reserved, taciturn and 
proud, have been known, once in their lives, to pour out the secrets of their hearts to 
a stranger or a mere acquaintance, as they could never have done to a friend. 

Beatrice seemed scarcely conscious of what she was saying, or of Unorna’s presence. 
The words, long kept back and sternly restrained, fell with a strange strength from 
her lips, and there was not one of them from first to last that did not sheathe itself like 
a sharp knife in Unorna’s heart. The enormous jealousy of Beatrice which had been 
growing within her beside her love during the last month was reaching the climax of 
its overwhelming magnitude. She hardly knew when Beatrice ceased speaking, for 
the words were still all ringing in her ears, and clashing madly in her own breast, and 
prompting her fierce nature to do some violent deed. But Beatrice looked for no 
sympathy and did not see Unorna’s face. She had forgotten Unorna herself at the 
last, as she sat staring at the opposite wall. 

Then she rose quickly, and taking something from the jewel-box, thrust it into 
Unorna’s hands. 

‘**T cannot tell why I have told you—but I have. You shall see him too. What 
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does it matter? We have both loved, we are both unhappy—we shall never meet 
again.” 

” ‘* What is it?” Unorna tried to ask, holding the closed case in her hands. She 
knew what was within it well enough, and her self-command was forsaking her. It 
was almost more than she could bear. It was as though Beatrice were wreaking 
vengeance on her, instead of her destroying her rival as she meant to do, sooner or 
later. 

Beatrice took the thing from her, opened it, gazed at it a moment, and put it again 
into Unorna’s hands. ‘‘It was like him,” she said, watching her companion as 
though to see what effect the portrait would produce. Then she shrank back. 

Unorna was looking at her. Her face was livid and unnaturally drawn, and the 
extraordinary contrast in the colour of her two eyes was horribly apparent. The one 
seemed to freeze, the other to be on fire. The strongest and worst passions that can 
play upon the human soul were all expressed with awful force in the distorted mask, 
and not a trace of the magnificent beauty so lately there was visible. Beatrice shrank 
back in horror. 

** You know him !” she cried, half guessing at the truth. 

‘*T know him—and I love him,” said Unorna slowly and fiercely, her eyes fixed on 
her enemy, and gradually leaning towards her so as to bring her face nearer and nearer 
to Beatrice. 

The dark woman tried to rise, and could not. There was worse than anger, or 
hatred, or the intent to kill, in those dreadful eyes. There was a fascination from 
which no living thing could escape. She tried to scream, to shut out the vision, to 
raise her hand as a screen before it. Nearer and nearer it came, until she could feel 
the warm breath of it upon hercheek. Then her brain reeled, her limbs relaxed, and 
her head fell back against the wall. 

‘* I] know him—and I love him,” were the last words Beatrice heard. 


(To be continued.) 
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